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FRESH AND ATTRACTIVE. 


Jane Andrews’ New Book 


THE STORIES MOTHER NATURE 
TOLD HER CHILDREN School Edition 
50 cents net. 

“This charming little volume contains a series of 
short sketches that are intended to teach the young 
in an entertaining way some of the wonderful things 
of nature, and at the same time to lead their though 
into a studyofthem. Thus ‘ The Story of the Amber 
Beads’ shows us how the beautiful yellow gum 0oz- 
ing from the pines of the Scotch highlands became 
the pretty amber beads we all know and admire; 
and 80 we are told of the trees and flowers, the fish 
and the insect, and of one of God’s storehouses, the 
wonderful coal mines. One would look far before he 
would find a work so well calculated to engage the 
thoughtful attention of young minds.’’—Salem Obs. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO 
LIVE ON THE BOUND BALL THAT 
FLOATS IN THE AIR New edition with 
an introduction by Louisa Parsons Hopkins Illus- 
trated School Edition cloth 50 cents net 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS PROVE 
THEIR SISTERHOOD (Fermer title 


EACH AND ALL) Illustrated. School edition! 


cloth 50 cents net 

TEN BOYS WHO LIVED ON THRE BROAD 
FROM LONG AGO TO NOW 20 illustra- 
tions Cloth 80 cents net 

GEOGRAPHICAL PLAWS FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS AT SCHOOL AND AT HOME 
Price each play in paper 15 cents. 1 United States 
2 Europe 3 Asia 4 Africa and South America 5 Aus- 
tralia and the Isles of the Sea 6 The Commerce of 
the World The above boundin one volume Cloth 
80 cents net 

ONLY A YEAR & WHAT IT BROUGHT 
A Book for girls Llustrated Price 80 cents net 


Supplementary Reading 


MRS. HORACE MANN'S BOQUET 


THE FLOWER PEOPLE A Child's Talk 
with the Flowers 176 pp Illustrated 50c net 


It is a story of a little child’s going into the garden 
one morping in early Spring to look for crocuses and 
snowdrops. She pushes aside the snow and discov- 
ers a number of what she calls “ little sisters,” trying 
to lift their graceful heads. They thank her for re- 
moving the cold obstruction, and begin to tell their 
story. Sheena the spring, summer, and early au- 
tumn the child also talks with the violets, anemones, 
hyacinths, crown imperials, mayflowers, the roses 
and the October tinted leaves. From each she 
learns in charming and simple language its place of 
habitation, the season of its appearance, the great 
flower family to which it belongs, the purpose of its 
life, the process of its transformation. The book af- 
fords de ightful reading, and at the same time im- 
parts knowledge of many scientific truths. 


A KISS FOR A BLOW A Collection of Stories 
for Children inculcating the principles of peace 30 
cents net 

The volume contains 204 es of valuable and in- 
teresting reading. No children’s library should be 
without it, and it is a capital book for supplemtary 
reading in schools. 

** Primary’ teachers who want stories for their 
children will find a good store of them here.” — Ohio 


Natural History for Little Folks 
adrupeds 
Sea and Kiver Shells With 500 Illustrations 
ested than they are in animals and there are no other 
series, each complete in itself, and the six so arranged 


6 VOLUMES 

Bees and other Insects | BY 

irds 
Fishes and Reptiles Ms. Sanborn 
Sea-urchins and Chorals 30 cents each net 

There is nothing in which children are more inter- 
objects which can be used to greater advantage than 
those in instruction. There are six books in the 
that together they make a juvenile library of natural 
history. 


We will send by mail prepaid upon receipt of Introduction Price, specimen copies to Teachers and 
School pe eae examination with a view to introduction — if not wanted, upon their return, the money 


will be refund 


LEE AND SHEPARD 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


NEW BOOKS. 
Longmans’ School Grammar. 


By DAVID SALMON. Crown 8vo. 272 pages. 75 cents. , 


This is a better book by far than any in common use in this country with the possible exception of Prof. 
Whitney’s “ Essentials,” and tire latter is not so full. Grammar seems to be the forte of the best Enelish 
teachers, just as it seems to be the study in which bright pupils shine most. The present * grammar” begins 
with induction, but passes iminediately to deduction, and both methods are employed throughout; each in- 
duction leading to new deductions. ence it is thoroughly logical and scientific, though the author would 
probably claim to be a teacher and grammarian rather than a scientist. He has produced one of the best 
working grammars we have ever seen, and this applies to all its parts. It is excellently arranged and per- 
wary | ple. Part four, on “ History and Derivation,” is as beautiful and interesting as it is valuable,— 
bnt this might be said of the whole book.—Teacher, N. Y. 


Longmans’ Junior School Grammar. 


By DAVID SALMON. Crown 8vo. 128 pages. 30 cents. 


The Junior School Grammar is an adaptation of the first balf of the author’s School Grammar, with 
some of the explanations simplified, with many of the exercises amplified, and with<a few of the difficulties 
omitted. The characteristics of the book are, in addition to its inductive method, the number and variety 
of its exercises, and the omission of all the ninor distinctions of grammar. It thus provides much to do, 
and not much to remember. 


’ New Historical Read 
Longmans’ New Historic eaders. 
1. Old Stories from British History. By F. Yorx Powerit, M.A. With 27 illus- 
trations. 180 pages, Crown 8vo. 30 cents. 
2. Sketches from British History. By F. York PowELt, M.A. With 27 illus. 
trations. 208 pages. Crown 8vo. 40 cents. 
3. An Easy History of England. First Course. Dealing more especially with Social 
History. By 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. With 49 Pictures, Plans, and Maps. 256 pecs. 
Crown Tyo. 56 cents. 
4. An meg 4 History of England. _ Second Course. Dealing more especially with Po- 
litieal History. By 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. With an Ap»cucia containing a Summary of 
Ly oa Events of English History. With 52 Pictures, Pians, and Maps. 264 pages. Crown &vo. 
cents. 

’ Handbook of English Li 
Longmans’ Handbook of English Literature. 
By R. MoWr.iraM, B.A. Part Il. From the Earliest Times to Chaucer. 

Crown 8vo. 30 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
iS East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


* HOT WAFFLES !” 


these are stone cold,” he said. 
waffles ?” 
In like manner 


the air little less thick with flying particles. 


this picture of it. 
dle. 
This is a wholly new pene. and works admirably. 


Chancellor Sims, 0: 
Erasers. They are the best we have ever a 


“I knows it,” replied the seller. 
“Why, hot waffles is the name of ’em.” 


many firms advertise 3 DUSTLESS E R A S E R S. 9 


Of course they are not dustless. They scrape down the pow- 
dered chalk, and what is left between the rows of felt makes J 
But Dustless 
Erasers is the name of ’em, and so they go on dusting the 
clothes and the nostrils and the throats of teacher an 
p But we have now ready an eraser that.is dustless: 
where the adjective is predicate, not attributive. You see 
The felt (of best Dolgville manufacture) 
has a smooth edge anu sweeps the dust into the hollow han- 
The motion of the eraser produces a current of air 
which draws the dust into the handle and holds it there. 


CALLED OUT a London street-vender, and a 
hungry man paid his penny for a couple. * Why, 
“Then why do you call them hot 


pu- 


YONES’S REVERSIBLE. 


y. 
Syracuse University, writes Jan. 10, 1889, ‘‘ Please send me five dozen more Revers- 


WE WANT YOU TO TRY ONE, and will send you one, post-paid, for 6 2-cent stamps. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HAVE BEEN FILLED 


during the past six months by the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


0@ Send postal for a listof them. You will find there the names of many teachers 


ESTERBROOK & Ce 


These Pens have 
qualities of 
extensively adopted in 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA 


the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 
erfect pens, fineness of elasticit 
private schools 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


the public an 


whom you know. 
FINE PEN, NO. 333. ~<a 
They have ali the 


and durability, and have been very 
throughout the United States. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


Harper’s Readers. 23 


ONE HUNDRED REASONS WHY THEY ARE THE BEST. 


to study.” 
»* The hi 


schools of this country.” 
7. “An effort has been made to 


commendation.” 


. “ This series seems to be an absolutely ideal one.” 
- “It is built on sound educational principles.” 

“Tt shows the result of discriminating judgment and experien t 

. “Here we have four books which it is a pleasure to hold in the hand, and a delight 


* represent the most advanced phases : ; 
" est ideal yet reached of a series of reading books for use in the public 


get out of the rut worn deep by scores of badly az 
ranged school-books, and this effort is brilliantly successful.” A 

8. “The author has subordinated everything to the end of teaching children to r 

9. “The system observed in the preparation of these Readers is worthy of hearty 


ience in the school-room.” 


of educational science.” 


“They show that a skillful teacher has planned them.” 
“ And no pains have been spared to make them in harmony with the most ap- 
roved methods of instruction.” 

= The books are noteworthy for the - ¢ amount of reading-matter they contain.” 

“The use of them would do away with the necessity of so much supplementary 
reading-matter.” 

“ The lessons are arranged upon a practical and well-considered plan.” 

“‘ They are carefully and judiciously graded.” 

“ So that the scholar can proceed by easy but certain steps, without weariness or 
discouragement.” 

“ The books are filled with pure, elevating, interesting reading-matter.”’ 

“There is not an uninteresting line to be found in them.” 

(To be Continued.) - 
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1, New Haven Palladium. 

e Advance cago. 
4. The Beacon, 


beaten 


The Commonw: 


Manistee, Mich. [ville. 9% ealth, Boston. 
, Univ. of 10. The School Journal, New York. 


7. Louisville ( 
8. Illinois Sch 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


Ky.) Post. ence J 


Provid 
12. N. Y. Telegram. 


13. Supt. F. M. Crescent City, Ill. 17. Supt. 0. C. Seelye, Marshall, Mich 
Times is, English, Glidden, Ia. 
15. Lutheran Observer. 


16. Pittsburg Christian Advocate. . 
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AL OF EDUCATION. 


JOURN 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


PHILADELPHIA. 201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
A. 
MICROSCOPES PHILADELPHI 
and all MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 4 
fits, with every description of , Catalogue on application. 


MORRIS EARLE & CO. 
Manufact’g Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut Street, 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
| ANDREWS M'F'G COMPANY 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Mlustrated, condensed list * General Schoo! Furnishers, 
gig MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave.,| Globes, 
NEW YORE, Tellurians, 
Importers and Manuf’s of Maps, 
Chemical Apparatus, | Charts, all kinds 
ly Pr ical Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


Nickelware. Platinum. 


Balances. Weights. 


Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 

Goff’s Historical Map of the U. s. 
Sin cas Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular. 
"best gonds at the aspedialty (ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


FERRIS’ Pat. 


Buckle at Hip 
Supporters, Wa 

Tape-fasten.4 ttons 

Cord-Edge Button 


GLOBES are models of the earth, GORED 
MAPS are the true surface of a 16-INCH GLOBE 
Divided at the equator, printed in colors on both 
sides of 28 x 80 inch sheet, and mounted. BETTER 
THAN LARGER GLOBES for all purposes. Inval- 
uable for office, home, or school use. Price, post- 
paid, $1.25. Fall information FREE. 

E. HOLENSHADE, Publisher, 
CuicaGeo, ILL. 


FITS! 


lo not mean merely to stop them for a time and 
fee have them return again. I mean a radical cure, 
have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALI- 
ING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
edy to cure the worst cases. Because others have f 
is no reason for not now receiving a cure, 
once for a treatise and a free bottle of my infalli. 
HOOT: and Post Office, 
Ga. M, C,, 183 Pearl St.. New York, 


For sale by all 
Leading Retailers, 
FERRIS BROS. Mfrs. 
341 Broadway,N.Y. 


BARSHALL FIELD & CHICAGO, Whole 


$75,22 to $250 00 A MONTH can be made work 


J *“ ing for us. Agents preferred 
Ww who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
¢ Western Agts. business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 

Sample Dr, X, STONK’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. we ain St.. Richmond, Va. ; 
FREE Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents N. B.—Ladies employed also. _ Never mind about sending 
Wanted. 8TONK MEDICINE €0., Quiney, Tilinots- stamp for reply. Comequick. Yours for biz, B. F. J. & Co. 


Sample Boxes 


Representing about $100 in Gold 
and and Silver coin, mailed for 25 
ets. Prices in bulk on application 
A great help in teaching numbers. 

Our Catalogues free, if you. men 
tion the Journal. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


xy LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. =e 
(Mention this journal.) —— 


OSEPH (ILLOTT'S A 
J ST PENS. 4 


lis of pure Copper and Tin for chur 
MENEELY & CO., | Established hools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FUJI 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 
Deseription and prices on application 


~ Musical, f ding, and hi 
factory Bells for Scheols, Bell Foundry. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


NDERGARTEN 


W. Schermerhorn & Co., WATERIAL. 


7 E, 14th Street, Y. 


“AGE CANNOT WITHER HER,” 


remarked an old gentleman, as he gazed fondly upon the comely little 
woman by his side; “but frankly,” he continued, “at one time I was 
afraid cosmetics would. The silly litthke women, in order to appear 
youthful, plastered her face with different varieties of whitewash, yclept 
‘baims,’ ‘creams,’ ‘lotions,’ etc.” “ Yes,” interrupted the little woman, 
“I did, until my skin became like parchment and so pimply and coarse.” 
“Well,” said the listener, “What do you use now?” “Use,” was the 
reply, “nothing but common sense and Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. Common sense told me that if my blood was pure, liver active, 
appetite and digestion good, that the outward woman would take on the 
hue of health. The ‘Discovery’ did all those things and actually reju- 
venated me.” If you would possess a clear, beautiful complexion, free 
from blotches, pimples, eruptions, yellow spots and roughness, nse the 
“Golden Medical Discovery.” It is guaranteed to do all that it is 
claimed to, or money paid for it will be promptly refunded. 


Copyright, 1888, by WORLD's DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 
OFF EEED for an incurable case of 
Fee h in the Head b 


% 
$50 
8 the proprietors of DR, SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Headache, obstruction of nose, discharges 
falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody, putrid and offensive; eyes weak, ring- 
2a ing in ears, deafness; offensive breath; smell and taste impaired, and gen- 
a “3 eral debility. Only a few of these symptoms lhkely to be present at once. 

. Sage's Remedy cures the worst cases. Only 50 cents, Sold by druggists everywhere. 


Colleges aud School. 


COLLEGES, 


STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


— 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. Roster. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Ele’ 

tric Eng., Architecture. Chemistry, and Nat. History 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

WE for the advancement of art education and tra!n- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra ie 
for etrenlar and further eulars on 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter eet. P 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
S FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars, ete.. add 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address tle 
principal, A. G. BOxDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL OOL, 
M™ For both sexes. AT WORCESTES- 


E. H.-Russex, Principa!. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLkEM, Mass. 


The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


NGS OF HISTORY. 
wenn RY. By Hezexun B 


Lo 


. catalogues, address 
cipal, D. B. 


UTTER- NOBMAL ESTFIELD, MASS. 
Elegantly bouna in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO. For Catalogues 
Somerset St., Mass, Princip’. 
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vou A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 4 
Health, 195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 4 
SENSE‘ Comfort, CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
ear 
50 .10 ° A GOREDAS 
Young Ladies \ #1 
Holes, Ladies ¢ worR L D ¢ < 
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price. 
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THE WATCHERS, 


BY LUCY E, TILLEY. 


One standeth on the silent hills, 
That on his listening ears may ring, 
Thus raised above the din and strife, 
The first glad tidings of the spring. 


Another wanders eager-eyed 
Along the sheltered, wooded way, 

Nor doubts that through this dim retreat 
The longed-for footsteps first shall stray. 


But one with heart and ear attuned 
Doth leave both wood and hill behind, 
And to the greening valley speeds, 
Through which the shallow waters wind : 


There with his face among the reeds 
Spring sends a message low and sweet, 
While o’er the gurgle of the stream 
He hears the coming of her feet. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Surr. $8. T. Durron, New Haven: The object of all 
reading is to gain thought. 

CarprnaL Gussons: No moral teaching can be thor- 
ough that is not based on dogmatic truth. 


Surr. Tuomas Portland, Me.; It is not the 
amount of-school work, done so much as the worry inci- 
dent to doing it, that fatigues. 

It seems in the worst possi- 
ble taste for a young girl dressed as a bride or a brides- 
maid to walk on the stage to receive her diploma. 


Surr. J. W. Parrerson, New Hampshire: The 
district furnishes free schoolhouses, free furniture, free 
apparatus, and free teachers; why not free textbooks ? 


Supr. E. O. Caarpman, New Jersey: No teacher can 
properly teach and care for 100 little children; and there 
is great risk in crowding so many children into a -single 
room. 

Pres. E. P. Warersury, Albany State Normal 
School: The influence of a normal school cannot be 
measured. Even the secondary influences extend, for 
the influences of the school through its graduates are 
enormous. 

Surr. S. A. Exuis, Rochester, N. Y.: Probably no 
change of so great importance has ever been made in the 


management of our schools against which so few objec- 


tions have been urged, or that has met with such general 
approval, as the movement to do away with recess in the 


schools. 


Surr. Tueopore Netson, Michigan; It is the de- 
sign of the law to give to the study of physiology the 
same status that it gives to other practical topics, as read- 
ing or grammar; that is, somewhere in his course the 
pupil shall be taught the physical and moral effects of 
narcotics and alcoholic stimulants upon the whole being 
of man. Less than this would be insufficient, more 
would be unnecessary, and possibly hurtful. 

Surr. T. B. Srockwett, Rhode Island: The great 
majority of the small district schools in rural commu- 


distant when a change must be made, or there will be 
children scattered all through the country towns who are 
actually prevented from attending school. A change in 
conditions and surroundings renders absolutely necessary 
a change in methods and means. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF MANUAL TRAINING.* 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Education has two phases,—one inhibitory or expres- 
sive of animal impulses and what is contrary to morals 
and good usage, the other positive, or the building up of 
original thought and original powers of action. Unless 
the spontaneous forces of the child are guided and di- 
rected, first by external authority and afterward by self- 
control, so as to have due regard to the requirements of 
social existence,—say to cleanliness of person and cloth- 
ing, courtesy and decency of manners toward others, 
purity of life, temperance, prudence, fortitude, and jus- 
tice, the individual is not so educated as to use his powers 
without perpetual hinderance. His mere spontaneous 
originality will attack all these necessary things and tend 
to produce anarchy. 

On the other hand, if education neglects all except this 
inhibitory phase, it, like Chinese for example, deadens 
originality and prevents progress. The state is well 
managed. It has a perfect administration of the govern- 
ment, but the individual does not grow into the exercise 
of his highest capacities. Educational progress is the ap- 
proach toward a system that secures the greatest individ- 
ual self-activity of the pupil while it builds up in his char- 
acter a habit of self-control and obedience to law, divine 
and human, and a sacred regard for truth. 

But the friends of progress must believe in experiment 
or new lines, although they admit that out of one hundred 
changes ‘only one results in any real progress. Their ex- 
periments, whether successful or unsuccessful, will help all 
engaged in education. 

The psychology of manual training is concerned chiefly 
with the mental effect of such training and a compari- 
son of such effect with that of other branches in the 
course of study. 

The economic phase of manual training is only an in- 
direct matter for psychology. For example, its effect on 
the mind as producing a consciousness of independence 
because of the ability to support oneself by labor, elevates 
the tone of character and has a psychologic interest. The 
effect of shortening the era of childhood and hastening 
the day in which the child assumes the responsibility of 
self-support on the other hand, may have a deleterious 
effect. It may stant the growth as it does in the case of 
the street gamin, who is very precocious, but whose devel- 
opment is arrested. This, too, is a psychologic phase. 

The Swedish and Belgian expounders of the Sléjd, or 
the manufacture of knickknacks in wood or metal, hold that 
if this is added to the other school studies it “insures the 
integral cultivation of all the faculties and all the apti- 
tudes which make up the complete man.” Our advocates 
of manual training claim the same effect and they use the 
expression, “ Put the whole boy to school.” “ Manual 
training is necessary,” they say, “for the full and harmo- 
nious development of all our faculties.” This is a sub- 
jective view of education, and dates from the time of 
Pestalozzi and Rousseau, though ithas roots in the Greek 
view of the world.*It is defective because it does not 
discriminate between the higher and lower facul- 
ties, between the faculties that are means to ends 
above them and those faculties which are ends in them- 
selves. Sound psychology regards ethical insight as 
higher than insight into what is useful as a means for 
physical well-being. Any sort of bodily training is sub- 
ordinate to moral training. This idea of harmony arose 

* Abstract of a paper read before the Department of Su 


Educational Association, Washington, 


nities are gradually dying out, and the time is not far | March 7 


in the Greek mind, and is adequate to express the 
Greek idea of education. In classic art the physical and. 
spiritual are in a harmony of perfect balance,—for they 
are courdinate factors. 

This harmony idea of education fails most signally in 
ignoring the distinction between man as individual and 
man asa social whole. It fancies man as individual to be 
something complete in himself and without relation to so- 
ciety. It ignores the fact that man has two selves,—an 
individual one and a higher one embodied in institutions. 
This defect in the definition of education results in a 
neglect of the essential idea of education, which is that of 
the preparation of the individual for life in society. 

Manual training does not neglect this point in so far as 
it prepares the individual for some special vocation, but 
where it lays claim to an educative influence on the in 
dividual apart from this function of usefulness it tends to 
obliterate the hitherto well-established distinction between 
general and particular kinds of intellectual training. It 
places an art or skill on the same level with science and 
insight. 

According to Dr. Otto Salomon, the director of the 
famous manual training normal school, at Niis, in Swe- 
den, the Sléjd has the following educative effects : 

1. It gives dexterity and skill to the hand. 

2. It instills a taste for work, and a respect for bodily 
labor. 

3. Trains in habits of neatness and exactness. 

4. Cultivates attention and perseverance. 

5. Promotes development of the physical powers. 

6. Trains the eye and the sense of form. 

This Sléjd work includes the manufacture of wooden 
knickknacks, chiefly home work, with the aid of the jack- 
knife and some other tools. No doubt it is educative in 
the respects named. But so, too, all play is educative in 
one way or another; billiards, for instance, cultivates 
great dexterity and skill of the hand and eye, attention, 
and perseverance. Base ball, card playing, chess, hunt- 
ing and fishing, games of marbles, all have an educative 
effect on mind or on body in special directions. 

The first beginnings of many acts of bodily dexterity 
are without doubt epochs of mental development. The 
use of the thumb in grasping, for instance, is of great im- 
portance, also the ability to hold up the head, and es- 
pecially to balance oneself on his feet and to walk. The 
work of Professor Preyer on The Mind of the Child, 
has shown us the significance of these epochs in the in- 
fant’s life. 

Many educational devices have been proposed for 
school education which merely repeat lessons that the 
child has already made for itself while in infancy. Much 
of the object lesson instruction is profitless in school, be- 
cause already provided for in the child’s self education. 
The scientific study of objects is a different matter, be- 
cause it first makes an exhaustive inventory of the object 
and then studies its causal process. The so-called cul- 
tivation of the powers of observation in school children is 
very often the farce of repeating lessons which have been 
learned by the child before he could talk. 

All the lessons of infancy involve such training in dex- 
terity of the hand, accuracy of the eye, the sense of form, 
industry and perseverance, attention, and command over 
the body. But the essential question remains : How does 
such infant education differ from reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, history, and grammar? - 

Man elevates himself above the brute creation by his 
ability to withdraw his attention from the external world 
of the senses and give attention to energies, forces, pro- 
ducing causes, and principles. He can, in short, look 
from the particular to the general. He sees the particu- 
lar object by his sense-perception and reflects upon its 
causal processes by his intellect. Insight into the cause 
enables him to anticipate perception and to re-inforce it. 
Thus without losing the particular he grasps together the 
whole realm of the particular in the general,—in master 
ing the cause of anything he grasps together and compre- 
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hends an indefinite series of effects. The senses perceive 
the particular thing or object, but the reason perceives 
the causal energy by reflection and introspection. 

Now all general ideas of any importance are ideas of 
producing causes and not mere aggregates of classifica- 
tion. This must be borne in mind in comparing the ef- 
fect on the mind of a child of learning geometry or his- 
tory with the effect of learning to make a wooden joint or 
a box. Grant that both are educative. 

To make a box requires special application of knowl- 
edge of special kinds,—measurements, adaptation, divid. 
ing with a saw, the use of hammer and nails. There is 
something learned regarding the texture of the particular 
specimens of wood used and the properties of the nails, 
some skill or knack is required in the handling of tools, 
some pleasurable feeling of self, at the consciousness of 
power which comes through successful labor. 

In the study of mathematics there is an immeasurably 
higher feeling of self attained, because the intellect learns 
to know actively instead of passively, to know the neces- 
sary conditions of existence instead of the accidental pres- 
ence of objects before its tenses. 

The three angles of a plane triangle are equal to two 
right angles, not merely in the instance before us, but in 
all instances present, past, and future,—we know it with- 
out measuring a single one by any manual device what- 
ever. Whata glimpse of the dignity and commanding 
eminence of mind arises through the study of geometry ! 
On the basis of the principle of proportion that neces- 
sarily exists between the sides of similar triangles, man 
proceeds to measure all things inaccessible to manual 
measurement,—he measures the distance of the sun, the 
distance of the fixed stars ! 

In learning arithmetic the boy learns to quantify and 
measure all things numerically. The knowledge acquired 
is not codrdinate with the knowledge of carpentering, but 
it lies at the foundation of it and is indispensable to it,— 
there can be no use of the carpenter’s rule without some 
arithmetic. But arithmetic has infinite other appli- 
cations. 

School studies are for the most part given to a knowl- 
edge of human nature and social combination rather than 
toa knowledge of material things. For man is a social 
being, and the first necessity of his life is to know how to 
live in society with his fellow-men. Each man may 


share in the stored-up wisdom of the race and benefit by |School; gave the schools of Reading, Pa., a national fame 
through his supervision; while his judicious modification 
of the methods in the Springfield schools, commands the 
admiration of the profession. 


all human experience, if he will only learn the symbols 
in which it is stored up. If the child will learn how to 
read and write, he may participate in thistreasury of ex- 
perience collected through countless ages. By the aid of 
scientific books and periodicals he may see the world 


have devoted their whole lives to the inventory of nature. 
What is immensely more than this, he may think with their 
brains and thus assist his feeble powers of observation 
and reflection by the gigantic aggregate of the labors of 
the race. 

The educative effect of learning to read compared with 
the educative effect of learning the carpenter’s trade 
gives us this result: The latter leads to knowledge of a 
few tools and a limited acquaintance with the botany of 
trees, an empirical but not a scientific knowledge of a few 
wood textures, a few simple processes of combination into 
shapes for use or ornament, all of which brings with it 
also a slight knowledge of self or human nature. The 
whole educative effect is exhausted in a brief time at 
the manual training school, as the advocates of manual 
training themselves teach. For they say that the train- 
ing must not be carried to the point of developing 
skill. 

On the other hand the educative effect of learning to 
read and understand the printed page is an intellectual 


training in school, but a still greater educative means af-|Wity, and often very graceful appearance, Although 
terwards throughout life. For the knowledge of reading|¥sually symmetrical, there is no aspect of stiffness 
about it. 


is a key to unlock all the treasure of human learning. 
The school gives the pupil possession of the means of per- 
manent and continuous self-education. 


countless harvests. 


of self-education is that which the experience of mankind 


has chosen for the school. The course of study involves that of the common cherry tree, hence the name “cherry 


strength into mature years he will fill the ideal of a pro- 
through the senses of myriads of trained specialists, who] fessional leader as thoroughly as it has been filled in the 
last forty years. 


and to sylvan growth along water courses, country high- 
ways and hedgerows, are our native birehes. 
the species are among the most elegant of deciduous trees. 
With us they must take a second or third rank among 
trees, for usefulness ; but as the cold regions of the north 
are approached, the birches increase in importance, until, 
dwindled to knotty shrubs, they are among the last of 
woody growths. 


It is the differ-}S0metimes modified above into a conical form. In good 
ence between a piece of baked bread which nourishes for|S°il it forms a tree of lofty proportions. In the forest it 
the day and the seed corn which is the possibility of|18 tall and straight, overtopping most other trees with a 
feathery head of striking beauty. By the cool banks of 


An education in such studies as give the child the art|*t'e#™s or the shores of ponds it is notably attractive. 


Tuomas M. Batuiet, Pu.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass, 


Dr. Balliet is ezsily a leader among the educational 
specialists, whether estimated by his skill in supervision, 
ability as a psychologist, or his art of putting, in popular, 
forcible phrase, the philosophy beneath modern methods. 
He is ardent without being a zealot, heroic without being 
fool-hardy, independent without being conceited. He has 
been prominently before the public less than five years, 
and to-day there is no speaker upon purely educational 
themes of whom we know who can command more ap- 
pointments, larger audiences, more respectful attention 
from all classes of listeners, or better prices. He has 
done as mueh as any one man toward making the sum- 
mer school of methods idea a permanent success. He 
was born and educated in Pennsylvania; taught success- 
fully with Col. F. W. Parker in the Cook County Normal 


If he succeeds in projecting all the elements of present 


NATIVE TREES.—(VI.)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE BIRCHES., 


Among the trees which attract us to woodland scenes, 


Some of 


THE BLACK BIRCH. 
The natural habit of growth of this tree gives it a light, 


The head, in open grounds, tends to the rounded shape, 


The bark resembles in color and general appearance 


birch ” sometimes given it. Like the bark of the other 
birches, it divides horizontally, running round the tree 
instead of vertically. Look for rough bark on the bodies 
of old trees, where it divides into quite regular horizon- 
tal plates, loosened at one end. The inner bark has an 
agreeable aromatic flavor, from which the tree derives 
the name “sweet birch.” A permanent drab dye for 
woolens is made by boiling the bark with a solution of 
copperas. 

Look for the birch catkins at any time upon the leaf- 
less trees. Twirling in the breezes they seem to have 
animal life. See them lengthen and expand with the 
early warm spring days. Find two kinds of catkins 
upon the same branch,—one kind long and pendant, the 
other short, erect. The showy kind bears no fruit or 
seeds, the kind usually not noticed will bear the fruit, 
Which kind is “fertile” ? which “ sterile” ? 

Seeds in the head-like eatkins; numerous, each sur- 
rounded by a film-like wing, for sailing through air or 


water. 


The Leaves.—The different species of the birches may 
be easily identified by their leaves. Gather specimens, 
compare, and note differences. Those of the black birch 
are dark green, on short, curved footstalks, sharply ser- 
rate margins, straight, prominent veins beneath. They 
change in autumn to shades ranging from dark orange to 
light lemon, and add much to the beauty of our foliage 
at that season. 

The Wood.—This, as a timber and fuel tree, is the 
most valuable of the birches. For fuel it ranks next to 
rock maple. The wood is tough, compact, strong, and, 
when kept dry, it is very durable. Its chief uses are for 
furniture, paneling, hard-wood floors, tool handles, 
models, and like purposes. The wood taken from the 
joint of a large limb with the body of the tree, is gener- 
ally beautifully clouded by the union of the fibers, and is 
much prized in veneering. Notice in a eross section of 
the wood, the very distinct annual rings, and the shading 
of the wood from outside to the center; result, when 
made into “ veneers,” “landscape” birch. Some trees 
of this birch show a pinkish tinge in the wood, giving the 
name “ mahogany ” birch. 

A curious growth of this birch comes from the thin, 
wafer-like seeds lodging in the crevices of rocks, where a 
seedling springs up. It sends some roots down the crev- 
ice, after a time rending the rock asunder, but at the 
same time throwing out other branch-like roots over the 
rock, finally holding it in an unyielding grasp. Beneath 
the branches of such a tree, which spreads over a broken 
ledge, is frequently found a velvety carpet of mosses 
and ferns,—one of nature’s choicest adornments. 

The range of this tree is not so far north as that of 
some other species of the birches, but from our northern 
borders to the mountains of Georgia it is common. 

This tree is very hardy, quick growing, bears trans- 
planting well, will grow in any soil not filled with stag- 
nant water, and is said to live to the age of about two 
centuries. 

Contrast this tree with the rock maple: (1) as to gen- 
eral shape and appearance ; (2) as to the limbs; (3) in 
respect to the bark; (4) leaves; (5) fruit or seeds; (6) 
wood, qualities and uses; (7) its frequency as a shade 
or ornamental tree. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


A pocket of pure gold is Mr. Lowell’s introduction to 
the second series of the Biglow Papers. It is packed to 
bursting with the riches of word-history. 


T 
overlooked. People who have supposed the New Eng- 
mm land speech of the last generation to be a 


ere aggregation of chance-come vulgarisms, find, in this 
bright and yet profoundly scholarly essay, the proof that 
most of the Yankee pronunciations and words, perhaps the 
intonations also, are the good English that crossed the 
sea before the accession of Cromwell. 

Another little casket of royal coin is the “ Memoran- 
dums of English Pronunciation in the Elizabethan Era,” 


in the appendix of Richard Grant White’s edition of 
Shakespeare. 


the mastery of letters or the means of intercommunica 


* Copyright, 1889, 


Another voucher for the good ancestry of the Pilgrim 
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tongue is the Shakespeare Folio of 1623. This, doubt- 
less, was a faithful presentation of the stage language of 
Shakespeare’s time. This treasured relic is now, by its 
photographic fac-simile, within reach of ordinary students. 
Its reduction of size from folio to demi-octavo was a little 
severe ; but the writer of this knows a man of sixty who 
studies the text without glasses. This lightsome guide 
leads us among our ancient word-friends, often strange by 
their dress ; but when it shows us the loving tributes of 
“Ben: Ionson” and the master’s own players, in their 
native type and spelling, it seems to have brought us into 
the very presence of their gentle king. 

A book editor, in conversation a few days since, changed 
his own expression, “grammatical error,” to “error in 
grammar,” evidently unaware that the word 
“ grammatical” is more than the opposite 
of “ungrammatical.” The man of that pattern gibbits 
bad grammar as a burglar in language. He would say 
“bad English,” “ bad French,” etc., as if English and 
French enjoyed being called bad. We say “bad taste,” 
“bad art,” “bad carpentry,” without any scruple; but 
taste, art, and carpentry are forms of knowledge as exact 
and exacting as grammar tries to be. 

Very few would object to the sentence, “The grammar 
of the clause is faulty,” although its thought is precisely 
the same as appears in “ faulty grammar,” and differs 
from “ bad grammar” only in degree. 


Hypercriticism. 


THREE METHODS OF GRAFTING. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, 
Principal Technical School, Cincinnati. 


Many country teachers in Germany improve their 
position by agricultural and horticultural pursuits. 
Their schoolhouses generally offer a more attractive sight 
than our frame cross-road schools do, though sometimes 
consisting of dilapidated buildings, because the houses are 
covered with grape-vines and ivy, and surrounded by 
fruit orchards and flower-beds. Many a useful lesson is 
given out in ths grounds. The German normal schools 
offer instruction in horticulture in connection with botany, 
and thus equip the country teachers with knowledge which 
will give them a good standing in agricultural commu- 
nities. Teachers there are almost invariably secretaries, 
or even presidents, of agricultural societies. 

I recall with much pleasure a lesson in grafting, to 
which I listened on a calm, serene March afternoon. 
The lesson was given by an old friend of mine. He and 
I had been teachers in the same building when we were 
young. For nearly twenty-five years after we had 
drifted apart we never even heard of each other, but when 
I called to see him, he was still the same phlegmatic, 
jovial man he was years ago. And here in the self-same 
place where a quarter of a century ago he began to teach, 
he was still teaching, except that now he was principal. 

He had a class of boys and girls out in the orchard, 
and proceeded to give them an object-lesson on grafting. 
A number of young saplings were sacrificed to actual ex- 
perimenting. I will not tire my readers with a sketch of 
the lesson, but, instead, present in tangible form the re- 
sults of the lesson. 


Grafting is the general term, but applicable only to one 
kind of plant-improvement. The Germans call it “ vere- 
deln”” (enobling), which term covers all the many meth- 
ods. The first method may be termed budding, or scal- 
lop-budding, or inoculation. The first cut explains the 
mode of procedure better than a verbal description will. 
This method is frequently applied in improving rose- 
bushes. 

The second method is the true grafting, also called 
splicing, or cleft-grafting. The second cut represents 
the method accurately. It is commonly ysed in improv- 


ing fruit trees. Of course, after the joint is made, it is 
carefully wrapped to protect it. : 


uf 
la’ 


The third cut shows the third method,—that of copu- 
lating. The cut speaks for itself. It only suffices to say 
that this method is the most difficult 
of the three. 

All three methods were shown in 
the lesson, and the pupils then tried 
them themselves, or, to speak in 
terms now in vogue, they learned to 
do by doing. 

It may be argued, our American 
youth is too unruly, too wild, to re- 
spect a nursery of fruit-trees around 
the schoolhouse. At least, that was 
said when I urged the planting of 
trees and arranging for flower-beds 
around the school buildings. But J 
recall with intense pleasure the ex- 
quisite order seen in some rural 
school yards in Northern Ohio. The 
turf was respected, the flower-eds kept lovingly, and the 
trees pruned carefully. What could be done there can 
be done elsewhere. But so long as the country teacher 
looks with longing eye toward the city, he will not be- 
come very useful to his community. Make yourself use- 
ful where you are, and you will improve with your sur- 
roundings. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 


\ 


o 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Noraine pays the teacher better than genuine thought. 
Srex until you find the art of being uniformly graceful 
and easy in your manner in school. 


MALE TEACHERS are fewer and fewer in New England, 
but the pay is better and better. Their pay in Massachu- 
etts has increased fifty-seven per cent. in ten years. 


The kindergarten reception attracted fully as much atten- 
tion, however, since the singing and speaking by the chil- 
dren, gave a peculiar interest to the evening, and the dis- 
play of the handiwork of the little ones was so varied and 
ornamental as to attract all visitors. The literature recep- 
tion was one of the most surprising successes of the season. 
Representative essays from all grades in the training and 
normal school were exhibited and read, while the speech- 
making by Colonel Parker, Rev. Jenkin Lord Jones, Prin- 
cipal Lewis J. Block, and Miss Mary E. Burt was caleu- 
lated to lead to a higher quality of reading and to better 
methods. A book reception one evening, in which each 
guest was supposed to bring one book, added materially 
to the size and value of the school library. Many brought 
books of rare value, and some contributed generously in 
cash. 
TEACHING LITERATURE. 
BY SUPT. WILL 8. MONROE. 


The subject of literature would hold more of pure en- 


and not literary history, formed the basis of study. How 
much more important it is that they know and appreciate 
what an author has written than that they should be able 
to recite the date and place of his birth, graduation from 
college, and death, or give an extended list of the names 
of his writings, with the dates of their publication! That 
Professors Sprague, Rolfe, Hudson, and Blaisdell have 
inaugurated great and beneficient reforms in literature 
teaching during the past decade cannot be gainsaid, but 
the old plan of studying the history of literature, of 
studying about authors instead of studying the authors 
through their writings, yet rules supreme in many of our 
high schools and seminaries. The children ask for bread 
and we give them a stone; they beg for meat and we 
throw them bones. 

It is not necessary to study a long list of authors in 
order to cultivate a taste for good literature, to stimulate 
a love for systematic and wholesome reading. A few se- 
lections of a few classical authors are quite enough. 
Neither is it necessary to begin, as our textbooks on liter- 
ature usually do, with Chaucer and Spenser. Immatured 
minds can hardly be expected to appreciate the peculiar- 
ities of English thought and expression of several hun- 
dred years ago. Rather begin with something simple, 
and step, by step, lead up to the more difficult and ab- 
struse. A study of Longfellow and Irving will pave the 
way for Goldsmith and Addison; while Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, and Keats must forever remain sealed volumes to 
the pupils who have not made a thorough study of the 
less difficult writers. 

Even the youngest pupils may be interested in selec- 
tions from Longfellow, and many of the tales of Irving 
and Hawthorne may be readily adapted to the under- 
standing and enjoyment of pupils in the advanced primary 
grades. After these will follow in easy and natural suc- 
cession the writings of Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, and 
Burroughs. 

Why begin the study of literature so early in the school 
life? That the perception, memory, and imagination 
may be cultivated ; that the sensibilities may be corrected 


Tue tenure of office of teachers is already longer in 
Massachusetts than before the very general discussion 
preliminary to the passage of the bill before the legis- 
lature. 

NEVER assume that your pupils know the words you 
use till you have evidence of it. Do not be satisfied that 
they know their meaning simply because they give you a 
dictionary definition. 


PARENTS’ RECEPTIONS. 


Last year, once in two weeks, in the height of the 
season, Colonel F. W. Parker, of the Cook County 
Normal, had Parents’ Receptions,—one upon each 
subject taught in the training school. The manual 
training reception was the most extensively “ prepared 
for” ; Normal Hall was filled with tables, and at each the 
pupils were at work, from the primary pupils to the, 
normal students. Everything done in their regular work 
was exemplified here. After the large number of visitors 


had examined the work, there was much speech-making 


‘upon the advantages of this new comer in the schools, 


and refined; that a deep and abiding love may be in- 
stilled for the pure thoughts and noble utterances that en- 
rich the shelves of our studies and public libraries. For, 
says Homer B. Sprague, “It reveals possibilities, touches 
to finer issues, broadens thought, kindles faith, sets the 
soul free, quickens and greatens as nothing else can do.” 
Begin with simple selections,—that which they can un- 
derstand and appreciate ; have the difficult words and al- 
lusions explained ; the selection silently read and studied ; 
the story told, or the substance of the selection given, in 
the pupil’s own language ; the scenes described, drawn 
with pencil, or painted in water colors ; here the imagina- 
tion must be called into exercise and an excellent oppor- 
tunity is presented for testing and correcting the con- 
ceptions of harmony and colors. The characters may 
then be discussed and terified, for is it not possible for 
the children to know the “ Village Blacksmith” and 
“ Evangeline,’—some persons, at least, who live and 


dress and perform noble deeds as these do? Afterward 
the lesson may serve as a reproduction exercise, the chil- 
dren writing on slates or paper in their own language the 


form or story. Pretty lines and couplets of poems, that 


joyment with our pupils if the masterpieces of authors, © 
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stored away in the memory ; or, with the younger classes 
copied in neat handwriting on the blackboard and util- 
ized as lessons in penmanship. . 

The observance of an author's birthday is an excellent 
means of instilling a deep and abiding love for his writings. 
Make special preparation for the occasion, and invite the 
parents and friends of the school. If it be the birthday 
of the poet Bryant, the memorable 3d of November, have 
the room appropriately decorated with wild flowers and 
autumn leaves, with here and there a cluster or vase of 
the poet’s favorites,—yellow violets, fringed gentians, 
asters, and golden-rod. Memory gems may be given as 
opening and closing exercises, poems recited and read, 
the story of the poet's life related, aneedotes told and the 
poet’s portrait exhibited, and, lastly, some of his shorter 
lyrics, that have been set to music, sung by the whole 
school. Such exercises will create a reverence for this 
rare singer of nature, and an interest in his writings that 
their later life and larger experience will only serve to 
broaden and deepen. 


HOW TO STUDY THE CONSTELLATIONS. 


BY CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 

A good lantern for studying the constellations may be 
made by mounting any suitable star map horizontally, 
and throwing the light downward through it by means of 
a mirror set at an angle of forty-five degrees. The fol- 
lowing engraving shows a simple and effective form that 
I have found very satisfactory. 


A NEW STAR LANTERN. 


This is a simple tin box, about eight inches in each di- 
mension, either suspended or mounted on a pole above the 
observer. A star map cut from Proctor’s Half Hours 
with the Stars, ov any suitable map, is mounted between 
two pieces of glass, and placed horizontally on the floor of 
the lantern. A mirror on the slanting side of the lan- 
tern throws the light directly downward through the paper, 
and shows the stars and the names of all the visible 
groups in white on a blue ground, with pleasing effect. 

One candle is all that is absolutely needed, but two are 
better. Tin chimneys are placed above the candles, and 
air is supplied through openings in the top of the lantern 
near the chimneys. The outlet and inlet for air are 
placed side by side, so that draughts may affect each 
alike, and allow the candles to burn steadily, even in an 
ordinary wind. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF WRITING. 
BY H. W. BEARCE, M.D., BROOKLYN. 


Oar boys must wield the pen easily and rapidly, or 
often take inferior positions in the world’s broad field of 
action. We must put the pen in other hands, and teach 
them to use it correctly,—not as a graver’s tool, but as a 
medium of thought, of rapid thought. This is a practical 
age, and the leaders should arm the raw recruits with the 
best improved weapons. It is better that they flourish 
the pen of peace than the torch of anarchy. Ink is 
cheaper than blood. 

Prejudices are nowhere more rank than jn edycational 


matters, and I enter my protest against the tradition that 


taught before position and movement are required. Any 
method that does not develop the mind and refine the 
character is to be deprecated. The art of speaking is ac- 
quired through the medium of sound, as is the art of 
reading, largely. Writing is learned through the sense 
of sight producing sensations and causing perceptions 
which to him give concepts and ideas of the forms pre- 
sented. 

Writing has too long been considered a manual perfor- 
mance rather than the work of the brain, as though the 
hands could make beautiful letters without a concept of 
those letters being first formed in the mind. Writing is 
a science, and its object is the acquirement of knowledge 
and the investigation of principles ; it is an art, because 
it requires practice to secure skill. Writing requires 
brains, as does every other science. The science is fre- 
quently understood by persons who cannot make one per- 
fect line with the pen. As an art it cannot be learned by 
rules. 

Writing is a means of discipline in many ways. It 
should train to habits of cleanliness, observation, percep- 
tion, obedience of the hand to the will. It should 
strengthen the memory, develop self-reliance, teach sys- 
tem and reliability in methods of thinking, inculcate 
patience, and inspire with a love for the beautiful. The 
teacher is in danger of doing too much thinking for the 
pupil, in writing as in object teaching. This is indicated 
by too much talking, which produces thoughtless pupils. 
In teaching perfection in form, remember that beauty is 
the idea aimed at,—not only that it may soften the lines 
under the pen, but those of the character as well. 

Have a definite end in view, and a plan of action 
mapped out before commencing the lesson. Let the aim 
be single, and all forces concentrated upon it. The 
teacher who must feel her way leaves an unfortunate im- 
pression upon the scholar’s mind. Twenty minutes of 
live teaching is better than twenty weeks of want-to-go- 
home work. The teacher of penmanship can easily dis- 
spirit the pupils. Tact and enthusiasm, sincerity and en- 
ergy, are characteristics of the live teacher. Many other- 
wise good teachers think they can give a vacation in these 
characteristics in the writing hour, which they appear to 
regard as a kill-time exercise. Zeal and the art of teach- 
ing nowhere work greater transformations than in the 
writing class. Good writing can be easily read, and if 
written with dispatch, is good penmanship; bad writing 
is the result of indolence, disease, or poor instruction. 

The eye should be trained by correct models to aim at 
perfection. The mind is taught to appreciate the varied 
lines and their relation to letters and association in words. 
The arm is trained by appropriate movement exercises, 
till the pupil can concentrate all his forces upon a given 
point. In order to seeure the true position and method, 
one must often sacrifice for a time, correctness, ease, and 
rapidity in writing, but the sacrifice yields the best after- 
results. 

Writing, as definitely as mathematics, requires keen 
effort on the part of the pupil. He must be taught that 
upon his own knowledge of the science, zeal, and patience 
in the art will rest his success as a penman. 

There is no reason why the public school should not 
produce as good penmen, and as easily remedy special 
faults, as any schools devoted to that subject. 


LESSONS ON THE VIRTUES. 


BY ANNIE E. HILLS, PHILADELPHIA. 


What we term “moral lessons” are as interesting to 
children, if wisely given, as any lesson in the whole cur- 
riculum of studies. The following outline has been used 
in a class of the average age of thirteen and a half years 
The Bible references were read without comment, the 
topic for one month being placed upon the board before 
the class. The time spent has been five minutes on four 
days of the week. 

Needless it is to say that no outline ean take the place 
of preparation on the part of the teacher. She who 
would give these or similar lessons with effect, must recog- 
nize the need of her class, must feel her own soul fined 


with a desire to aid i sahs . — 
rin sire to aid in establishing right principles of 


Will she see fruit? Ay; but there will be times when 


the wandering eye of the boy or girl whom most she de. 
sires to reach will discourage her. Shall she give up and 
say it is wasted time and strength? Nay, nay! If one 
boy or girl is quickened in his or her moral nature, if but 
one forms new resolutions, the time is well spent. There 
will be more than one to receive permanent good. Though 
we may not to-day see all the fruit, this work, conscien. 
tiously done, will go in towards the moral bone and 


muscle of our pupils. 


Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit.—Mait, 7: 17. 

Bestow thy youth so that thou mayest have comfort to remember 
it when it hath forsaken thee, and not sigh and grieve at the 
account thereof.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


In the development of right character, there are twelye 
foundation stones,—virtues. 


I. Obedience. 

Key-note,—Ought. 

1. To whom obedience is due. 
(a) To God. Why? 
(6) To parents. Why? 
(c) To those having authority,—teachers, employers, rulers, 

Why ? 

(d) To conscience. Why ? 

2. Kinds of obedience. 
(a) Prompt. Illustrate. 
(b) Willing. Illustrate. 

Readings from Scripture.— 

Col. 3: 20. Prov. 6: 20. 
Titus 3: 1. Acts 5: 29. 

Quota'ions for Memorizing.— 

Conscience is the voice of God speaking with the distinctness and 
authority of audible speech.— Porter. 

There are two freedoms,—the false, where a man is free to do 
what he likes; the true, where a man is free to do what he ought. 
—Charles Kingsley. 

Obedience must be the struggle and desire of our life; obedience, 
not hard and forced, but ready, loving, and spontaneous; the doing 
of duty, not merely that the daty may be done, but that the sou 
in doing it may become capable of receiving and uttering God.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

Bat, above all, the victory is most sure 
For him who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 
To yield entire obedience to the law 
Of conscience; conscience, reverenced and obeyed, 
As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 
And His most perfect image in the world. 
— Wordsworth. 

What we call conscience is the voice of divine love in the deep 

of our being, desiring union with our will.—J. P. Greaves. 


OBEDIENCE. 


(c) Implicit. Illustrate, 
(d) Cheerful. Illustrate, 


Heb. 13: 17. 


Abstract written by a girl of twelve years : 


This is the chief corner-stone of character. Obedience is due first 
to God, because He is the All-wise Father and no one’s command 
ean be higher than that of our Creator. If some one tells us to do 
something that is opposed to God’s command, we should obey God 
first and always. 

Next to obedience to God, we should give obedience to our 
parents. This is also obeying God, for He says, ‘‘ Children, obey 
your parents.”’ 

We should obey our teachers, persons having authority over us, 
and our conscience, for God gave us this monitor to tell us what is 
right. MATTIE L 


A few selections made from a dozen different abstracts : 


Obedience is something that everybody ought to be prompt at. 
Mary L——. 


I would rather have a good character than a good reputation. 
A good reputation is a kind of praise which you get from people 
when you act nice before them; but they will find you out in time, 
if your character is not true. NELLIE N (11 years old). 


We should be obedient to our seniors, for they are wiser than we 
are, though we do not always think so. Lizziz S———-. 


There are two kinds of obedience; one is to do things when you 
are told, the other is to do them when you get ready. This last 
is a kind of disobedience. A. Ere. M 


You ought not to whisper or communicate with your neighbor. 
You ought to get into position the minute you are told to do #0. 
Before school, you should always wet your sponge and prepare 
your slates neatly for school, so you will have them ready for us¢ 
instead of washing them during school hours. 

Minniz H 


I have learned that the best way to obey is to obey promptly, 
and not wait to be asked several times. Atice L. G——- 


We must sometimes obey without knowing why; the reason 
often appears later. Hattie B, E——- 


It is by doing little things well that we slow a spirit of obedience. 
Auice E. F——-. 
There are times when we are obedient in one sense but not in an- 


other; for example: If any one should tell us not to eat a gree 
plum, and then we should eat a green banana, why then, in on® 


sense we are obedient, but in another sense we are far from real 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BRILLIANT CHICAGO CHILDREN. 


The Chicago News offered ten dollars for the best prize story 
written by children in the public schools. There were 2,200 essays 
received. We spoke at the time of the pleasant phases of these 
essays; we now give some of the eccentricities. The following 
sentences were taken from different essays. Out of the great mass 
of rejected manuscript the readers and judges have saved a sentence 
here and there which must have seemed to them like an oasis in the 
great waste and dead level of the average. 


** Auburn were his brow and hair.” 

** Battling with the waves was a human " 

** She was much older than her mother when she died.”’ 

“* All the chickens,—especially the turkeys,—were happy.”’ 
pe told stories of Jesus, Santa Claus, and other good peo- 

e. 

" His father had been dead two years and was a hard-drinking 
man. 

“The Lord was born in a lonely stable with nobody but 
himself.’’ 

“There was no room in Willie’s stocking for a bicycle, so it 
stood near by.”’ 

‘* Jesus Christ was bornd on the twenty-fift of Desember, an he 
is now 1888 years old.’’ 

**He had hardly any bad habits, but yet attended church and 
went to Sunday school.”’ 

** Christ was born in a stall because there wasn’t room for him 
any place else at present.”’ 

** In the city of Genoa there was born, about 1435, a child that 
people never knew of before as Christopher Columbus. His last 
death hovered over him.’’ 

** She had had a great deal of suffering caused by her teeth, and 
had gone and had them attended to. She had thus contracted a 
stupendous dentist's bill.’’ 

** Little Karl lived on the banks of the Rhine. He wanted to 
earn mon:y for Christmas. He became a district messenger-boy 
and earned $2.50 per week.”’ 

“*In a cottage of a small city of France lived a family named 
Jones, whose son’s name was Johnny. One night there was a 
Dakota blizzard, which swept down on the Jones’ cottage.”’ 

** She fell against the wivdow glass, and her wounds proved 

fatal. She was then discovered to be the long lost danghter of 
the house, and they all lived together in happiness ever after- 
ward.”’ 
**It must have been a divine inspiration that prompted little 
Betty Moore to take a north side street car by mistake. One can 
easily imagine the feelings of an honest little child under these cir- 
cumstanees.”’ ° 

** Mr. Z-bright was a tall, dark, slender sort of a man, with olive 
complexion and black hair and eyes and a heavy beard. He wasa 
batch, but generous. He went to the place where Charley’s aunt 
had died, bought a etylish, satin-lined coffin. laid her nicely ia it, 
and had it placed in the vault for the winter.’’ 

**She wept bitterly. She made one fruitless effort to reach her 
handkerchief ; but, failing, her new boa was the recipient of her 
tears ’’ In her mental distress the young lady ‘‘ walked along the 
sidewalk with no other objective pointin view than the pale moon.”’ 

** Sylvia read the touchiog letter through, and as she finished she 
felt so bad that she kicked out her feet and knocked a pile of boxes 
over.’’ 

‘*T burried on deck avd Tom pointed to the. water. There, not 
one hundred yards distant, I saw a speck on the ocean. * Bring 
my spyglass,’ I commanded, while I kept my eyes onthe speck. [a 
my excitement I fairly snatched the glasses and put them to my 
eyes. ‘ Thank heaven,’ I exclaimed. I ordered my men to put 
on more steam. * Don’t stop till L tell you,’ I shouted. And if 
that vessel didn’t go whizzing through the water it never stirred. 
In about two minutes we stopped before a small raft on which | 
saw my own child! She had been playing on the beach on a little 
raft and floated out to sea,—109 miles away from home. I clasped 
her in my arts ard in a few hours we were safe at home.’’ 


PASSAGE FROM (EDIPUS COLONEUS. 


The lines in the JOURNAL of Feb. 7, beginning with 


** O they wholly to Egyptian customs 
In nature likened and way of life,”’ 


have excited sufficient interest to justify a comparison of them with 
the original Greek from which they are a translation, and also with 
the Oxford translation, and I give both here: 


nave’ éxeive toig év vopotc 
ovaw Kareckacbévte Kai Biov Tpopac 
éxel yap of dpoevec Kata oréyag 
aidé 
Biov Tpogela Topavvovo’ asi. 

olxov oixovpviow dote rapbévat, 
dvr’ éxeivov Taud dvoThvov Kaka 
nueves ‘6rov véag 
tAnge Kai katioxvoev déuac, 

yepovraywyei, TOAAG Kat’ dypiav 
buBpoue HAiov Te 
TAH debrep’ nyelrat Ta TH, 
oixot duaitne, el raTHp TpogHv Exot. 

The Oxford translation is as follows : 

O they in all things to the manners of Egypt likened in nature, 
and in the breeding of life. For there the males sit in-doors work- 
ing at the loom, while their consorts always are providing the 
means of support raised out of doors; but they whose proper law 
it was to take this trouble off your hands, my daughters, are keep- 
iog house at home like maidens, while you in their room weary 
yourselves in relief of my miseries, wretch that [am. One of you. 
from the moment she left cff the nurture of a child, and acquired 
strength of trame, perpetually, to her sad fortune, wandering with 
me, is the old man’s guide, many a time straying famished and 
barefooted through the wild forest, and toiling, poor sufferer, 
through many a storm acd many a scorching sun's heat, she holds 
but secondary the comforts of her residence at home, if her father 
can be maintained.’’ 

Classical dictionaries will tell the story of (Edipas. He was 
banished from Thebes, and, accompanied by his daughters, who 
faithfully adhered to him, he came after a tedious period of miser- 
able wandering, to the Grove of the Furies at Colonus, a village not 
far from Athens, and there found the termination of his wretched 
life, having mysteriously disappeared from human view, aud been 
regeived into the bosom of the earth, 


The language quoted here from the tragedy of Sophocles is a 
part of the conversation of (Edipus with his daugbter Ismene, of 
whom he had asked, ‘‘ But the young men, thy brethren, wherevare 
they for the toil?”’ Ismene replies, ‘‘ They are where they are. 
Dire are their present deeds.” Then follows the language of 
(Edipus quoted above. R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


THE LOISETTE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


Allow me to suggest that you could hardly do a greater kindness 
to a large number of your readers than by investigating the claims 
of this much-advertised Loisette memory system, and publishing the 
result of this investigation. You could probably find out whether it 
has really been recommended, as is cl simed, by sueh men as Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, Prof. William A. Harper, of Yale, etc., or whether 
ay capable of judging have, after a fair trial, pronounced it a 
ailure. 
If the system is half what it pretends to be, you would thus be 
leading many to an inestimable advantage; if it is worthless, you 
would be helping to save them from a serious imposture. 
PALMETTO, Columbia, 8. C. 
There is no doubt that the testimonies given to the Loisette sys- 
tem are genuine; there is no doubt that the system commands the 
respect of many men, eminent men, who have looked into it. 
There has been niuch public excitement over the claim made to 
originality. The system in itsentirety is undoubtedly Loisette’s, but 
there seems to be little doubt about the foundation of the system 
being practically Dr. Pick’s, of London, now in this country. 
We have no idea that Mr. Loisette is an impostor, although 
many who invest their money in this teaching naturally feel im- 
posed upon,—first because they have read the fundamental principles 
in any one of several books published, or because it requires a 
surprising amount of time, patience, and intellectual skill to mas- 
ter various™points, or because it is not easily retained when mas- 
tered. 
We think any one who takes up Shedd’s Natural Memory 
Method, Pick’s, White’s, or Loisette’s, should do it with the dis- 
tinct understanding that each of the systems is appreciated by 
very strong men, and yet may not be appreciated by him.—[ Ep. 


FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE. 


1, What king made a pilgrimage to an Eaglish shrine to pray for 
his son’s restoration to health ? 

2. What king, entering® the low doorway of a tennis court, hit 
his head and died almost immediately from the results of the blow ? 
3. What king’s white plume led his soldiers to honor and to 
victory ? 

4, What king was excommunicated and shunned ‘asa leper”’ 
because he for a time refused to obey the Pope's mandate con- 
erning his marriage ? 

5. What king, after winning a great battle, begged the ‘‘ bravest 
and truest’’ of his subjects,—a man sans peur et sans reproche,—to 
dub him knight ? 

6. What king was at one time a school teacher in Switzerland ? 

7. What king was so strict that he had the mouths of biasphem- 
ers branded with hot irons; so just, that he, himself, seated under 
a wide-spreading oak tree, was wont to heer the causes of the poor ; 
and so kind-hearted, that all loved and revered him ? 

8. What king, at his sister’s wedding, pushed her head forward 
to make her assent to the question if she would take the man to be 
her husband ? 

9. What king used to wear an old hat, in the band of which were 
stuck leaden images of saints ? 

10. What king, while besieging a city, was confronted by a flag 
bearing the figure of a cock and this rhyme: 

‘* When the cock that hereon is shall crow, 
The foundling king hereia shal! go’’ ? A. F. M. 


— 


‘““WHO IS?” 
(See JoURNAL of March 14.) 


. Prime Minister of England. 
Leader of Liberal party of England. 
Member of Parliament and the greatest Irish agitator. 
African explorer. 
. Mikado of Japan. 
Prime Minister of Japan. 
Ruler in Afghanistan. 
Mohammed Tewfik. 
. Ex king of Servia,—has recently abdicated in favor of his son. 
10. Queen-regent of Spain. 
11. King of Italy. 
12. John Bright, president of Board of Trade, England, formerly, 
now deceased. 
13. Opponent of Gladstone. 
14. Ruler of Austria. 
15. President of Council of Hungary. 
16. Great D-mocratic protectionist. 
17. Senator of United States from Vermont. 
18. Senator of United States from Kansas. ‘ 
From the papils of the third class in the North High School, 
Weymouth, Mass. 


WHAT IS THE GOVERNMENT 


Of Hawaii ? Of Switzerland ? Of Mexico ? 

Of Bolivia ? Of Canada ? Of San Salvador ? 

Of Honduras ? Of Greece ? Of Costa Rica ? 

Of Guatemala ? OF Moroceo ? Of Italy ? 

Of Belgium ? Of Egypt ? Of New Zealand ? 

Of Deumark ? Of Zanzibar ? Of New South Wales ? 
Of Sweden ? Of Hasti ? 


THE BLACKBERRY GIRL. 


The old question, ‘‘ Who wrote ‘Phabe, the Biackberry Girl’ ?”’ 
having been lately revived, I will say that the poem was written by 
Mrs. Nancy Sproat, wife of Judge Sproat, of Taunton, Mass., and 
was published in a volume of verses about sixty years ago. Mrs. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Is it known who began the use of the term, “‘ year of our 
Lord ? L. M., Auburndale. 


— Why is the wedgewood ware #0 called? Also the Gobelin 
tapestry. SARA R. C., Oldtown, Me. 


— Will some one state in this department what is the length of 
the Suez Canal, and oblige J. Aumy, Cascade, Ia, 


— Can I obtain information through ‘‘ Queries’’ as to how far 
back the history of skating can be traced ? 
ZERO, Dartmouth, N. H. 


— Is it known where ‘‘ Benedict,’’ a term to describe a newly 
married man, originated? I hope it has nothing to do with a cer- 
tain Arnold, and it is probably older than his period. 

CELIA M——, Kidder, Mo, 


— To “ AnnaC, Paige”’: It has been stated that it was selected 
because the 4th of March seldom falls on a Sunday. March 4, 
1793, was on Sunday, and it has occurred on Sunday every twenty- 
eight years,—namely, in 1821, 1849, and 1877. 

R. Hayes, Washington, D. C. 


To ‘‘ Tea Bee Sea’’: It was the common practice of the Arabs 
or Bedouins of Northern Africa to fasten a horseshoe above the 
tent door, to keep off witches and avert the evil eye. The horse- 
shoe, as a talisman, is found all over the world. 
ANTI-SUPERSTITION, Worcester. 

— What “‘ Carlisle ’’ is referred to in the following paragraph ? 
It is taken from a paper read at a State Teachers’ Association : 
‘“* You remember it was Carlisle who, whea his daughter wrote to 
bim from the university asking advice as to what course of study 


she should elect, replied, ‘It does not matter so much what you 
study as with whom you study.’ ”’ 


— There is a teacher in this county who doubts the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and who opens school by reading a passage of 
Scripture aud commenting on the same, Should such an one be 
allowed to teach in the common schools? A. C. B., Arkansas. 
We would not say that such a man ought not to be allowed to 
teach in the common schools, but we would say that he ought not to 
be allowed to make any comment upon the Bible,—certainly not un- 
less it be a case of a character test. We have never known objection 
made to teachers emphasizing the teaching of such texts as refer to 
diligence in business, truthfulness, patience, ete. —[ Ep. 

— What is the motto or benediction indicated by the initials 
A. M. D. G.? They appear at the foot of the last page of a 
Breviarum Romanum, at the same place in Malhall’s Dictionary 
of Statistics, and probably in many other books. The writer no- 
ticed them in the heading of a Sunday-school paper of the Roman 
faith. The common lists of abbreviations do not give an explana- 
tion, and the memory stores of certain well-read friends do not 
contain it. J. T. R., Chicago. 


Among the relics in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, is an old rifle owned 
by a Nimrod of the town, on the stock of which he cut 260 notches, 
representing the number of deer it had slain. Ia the fifty thousand 
acres of woodland between Sandwich, Falmouth, and Plymouth, in 
modern times, nearly that number were taken each year; but the 
law having protected the animal for the last five years, the woods 
are thronged with them, and they are quite tame. 


‘““SWEET HOME.” 


‘ There is no place like home,’’ runs the old song, and we know 
how true it is. 

Go where we will,—encounter men in whatever circumstances we 

may,—we shall be apt to find that a reference to their homes will 
immediately secure their attention, and will give you favor in their 
eyes. 
"The impressions made in the home are lasting. A mother’s 
words never pass from the mind. A father’s counsel rewaius fresh 
so long as life lasts. ‘The last benediction of parental love and so- 
licitude,—with what tenacity it clings to the memory when almost 
all else has gone. 

How important, therefore, that the home be maintained intact as 

long as possible,—a haven of loving counsel, of peace and joy to 
the growing children. How sad when death invades, when the fire 
goes out on the hearthstone, and the family is scattered. What 
the children Jose by the death of a | ge wi only those realize who 
have grown up without that love and advice which a parent alone 
can bestow. 
No doubt, tens of thousands of parents have found premature 
graves, who might have lived yeas of usefulness, had they but 
known what was sapping their strength, and slowly but surely 
pushing them into the grave. 

There are tens of thousands of parents to-day in agony of mind 
through fear of death from kidney disease, who do not know they 
are doctoring only symptoms,—euch as wakefulness, nervousness, a 
splendid feeling one day and an all-gone one another, dropsy, weak 
heart action, pneumonia, neuralgia, fickle appetite, etc., while the 
real trouble is poisoned blood caused by diseased kidneys. Unless 
purified with Warner's Safe Cure they will just as surely die as 
though poisoned with arsenic. 

If you are suffering as described, and bave been for any length 
of time, you are, unless you get relief right speedily, stricken with 
death, whether you know it or not. 

Doctors publicly admit that they cannot cure advanced kidney 
disease; they are too bigoted to use Warner’s Safe Cure because it 
is an advertised remedy; consequently, unless you use your own 
good judgment, secure and use Warner’s Safe Cure, a specific 
which has proved itself in tens of thousands of cases to be all it is 
represented, your home, through your death, will be broken up and 
your loved ones deprived of that which money cannot purchase or 
friends supply. 

Already too many loving parents, noble, kind, and true, have 
gone down to premature graves through ignorance of their condi- 
tion, and the bigotry of physicians. Itis timeto cry a halt, and 
we beg of you, for the love you bear your home and the daty you 


Sproat was blessed with nine children, and used her talents to en, 


tertain and instruct them, and many gthers heside, as middle-aged 
prope et today con 


owe yourself, to give thig matter your pareful and conscientions 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 4, 1889. 


Arpor Day in Massachusetts comes on April 30. 
See our Arbor Day exercise in JOURNAL of March 14. 


PRESIDENT ANGELL, of Ann Arbor, affirms that a larger 
proportion of women than of men now take the full classical 
course, because their services are in great demand in 
teaching Greek in preparatory schools. 


Witt 8. Monroe, of Eureka, Nev., whose supervision, 
institute work, and professional writing while in Pennsyl- 
vania gave him wide acquaintance and an enviable repu- 
tation, is lecturing and teaching at the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
County Institute this week, upon literature, the teacher's 
reading, methods of studying psychology, manners and 
morals, ete. 


THE Boston Record is doing itself proud in its fight for 
the re-opening of those schoolhouses that were closed to ac 
commodate liquor saloons within the prescribed legal 
limit. The school or the saloon had to go, and the school 
went. The Record now demands that the school come 
back even though the saloon goes, to which all good 
citizens agree. 


Pres. Homer B. Sprague, of the University of North 
Dakota, is prominently named as senator for the new 
state. There is probably no citizen in that state more 
widely and favorably known, more brilliant in scholarship, 
more gifted in speech. He would rank among the able 
men at the national capital. If North Dakota has an 
abler representative she is most fortunate. 


TENURE IN BOSTON. 


Tenure of office has come in Boston, as we have more 
than once said it would, and it has come unanimously. 
There was not only no party, but no man, who cared to 
stem the tide of public sentiment in the matter at this 
time. It has been so amusing as to be almost ridiculous to 
see somany men claiming to be the original tenure-of-oftice 
man. Men who made no secret of their opposition three 
years ago now not only advocate it, but would have the 


world believe they have a patent on it and have been ad- 
vocating it for thirty years or more. But the best of it 
all is that no one cares how it has come so long as we can 
now enjoy its benefits. It goes into effect Sept. 1, when 
the teachers will be elected during good behavior. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD VACANCY. 


There is much speculation regarding Mr. Griffin’s suc- 
cessor. Those distinctively elected on the school issue 
last December will not be able of themselves to elect their 
candidate, neither will those who were antagonized by 
that election. The very general desire in educational 
circles seems to be that no issue be made at this time. 

Three names are prominently and naturally before the 
public, not by their own activity or interest, but from the 
logic of events. Abram E. Cutter, who served some ten 
years upon the board prior to ’87 would, if elected, rank 
among the first in length of service and importance of 
committee positions held. Few men commanded more 
universal respect and confidence than he, and the circum- 
stances under which he was dropped from the board make 
it eminently appropriate that he should be reélected. 
That he was not nominated last autumn was one of the 
events to be regretted in that campaign. 

Henry Canning, of the old board, whose service in ’86, 
’87, and ’88 on the committees on accounts, schoolhouses, 
and music, commanded such uniform respect that he led 
all other defeated competitors by several hundred votes, 
will probably be the choice if any member of the old 
board is chosen, although Mr. Williath C. Williamson, 
chairman last year, was specially endorsed in the last 
election by Dr. Samuel Eliot and Gen. F. A. Walker, 
retired associates. 

The only inexperienced candidate prominently men- 
tioned isMrs. Isabella C. Barrows, wife of S. J. Barrows, 
and his editorial associate on the Christian Register. Mrs. 
Barrows is one of the brightest women in this city, and 
came very near receiving nominations that would have 
assured her election in December. Her candidacy was 
perhaps the most brilliant of any. She was born in Ver- 
mont, graduated at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, studied med- 
icine in this country and in Vienna. She married Rev. 
Wm. W. Chapin, with whom she went as a missionary to 
Western India, under the A. B.C. F. M. After his death 
in 1865, she returned to this country and continued her 
studies and devoted herself to literary work. She is an 
expert in French, German, English, and Asiatic lan- 
guages. 

Any one of these would give entire satisfaction from 
the educational standpoint, though each would have an in- 
dividuality as related to the controversy of last autumn. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


** Rest is not quitting, 
Rest is the fitting 
One’s self for one’s sphere.”’ 


The pioneers in the summer school movement had little 
idea of the service they were to render the educa- 
tional world. There are cities and towns in this country 
in which the character of the teaching and the tone of the 
profession have been raised fifty per cent. in five years, 
almost entirely through the medium of these schools. 
There are literally hundreds of teachers in this country 
who are receiving to-day from twenty-five to fifty per 
per cent. better salaries than they would have enjoyed 
but for these schools, and the men who, because of these 

have gone from the teachers’ ranks to the superintend- 
ency are numerous. 

This could not have been but for a well-defined prac- 
tical, and philosophical need for these schools, There 
was nothing in the entire educational system of America to 
meet the demand of the hour. Educational books and 
papers, indispensable as they were in their way, could not 
meet the requirements ; the normal school, never so full 

appreciated, did not meet the emergency ; no more did 
the incoming city training school. Nothing less than th 

personality of the teacher who appreciates the ady ed 
methods and is in full sympathy with the sadhana 

has won success prior to the demand for a mained 


spirit and method, . 
coy could afford the aid needed by ae 


No greater friendship has been shown the best teachers 
of other days than the establishment of summer schools 
in which through a few weeks of vacation they may learn 
enough of the details of those methods to prepare them 
to appreciate fully and appropriate skillfully the very ele- 
ments without which they must appear at a disadvantage 
among their associates. There is less difference than ap- 
pears upon the surface between the best methods of today and 
those of twenty years ago, but that difference is vital. Its 
characteristics are so well defined that a few weeks’ course 
in methods for two or three years will put one in the 
front rank. It has been clearly demonstrated that a 
teacher of wide experience is worth more for the devel- 
opment of new methods than an inexperienced teacher, 
whatever her training; but she must adapt herself thor- 
oughly to the new conditions. 

These schools are now as thoroughly established, their 
methods as reliable, their professors as famous as are 
those of any normal school in the country, and the same 
wisdom that prompted educators to plead conscientiously 
for our normal schools should now prompt them to plead 
as eloquently the necessity and virtue of our summer 
schools. 


DID THEY MEAN IT? 

The Republican party has said some grand things re- 
garding education in the party platform of the past twelve 
years. In 1876 they said: 

The public school system of the several states is the bulwark of 
the American Republic, and with a view to its security and per- 
manence we recommend an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, forbidding the application of any public funds or 
property for the benefit of any schools or institutions under secta- 
rian control. 

In 1880 they said : 

The work of popular education is one left to the care of the sev- 
eral states, but it is the duty of the National Government to aid 
that work to the extent of its constitutional ability. The intelli- 
gence of the nation is but the aggregate of the intelligence in the 
several states, and the destiny of the nation must be guided, not by 
the genius of any one state, but by the average genius of all. 


In 1884 they said: 


We favor . . . a wise and jadicious system of general education 
by adequate appropriation from the national revenues wherever the 
same is needed. 


In 1888 they said : 

In a republic like ours, where the citizen is the sovereign and 
the official the servant; where no power is exercised except by the 
will of the people, it is important that the sovereign,—the people,— 
should possess intelligence. The free school is the promoter of that 
intelligence which is to preserve us as a free nation; therefore the 
state or nation, or both combined, should support free institutions 
of learning sufficient to afford to every child growing up in the 
land the opportunity of a good common school education. 

This party now has control of the executive and 
legislative departments of government and can do nomin- 
ally whatever it desires. Platform platitudes are cheap. 

America justly boasts of the grandest public school idea 
of the world. What estimate does the nation place upon 
this system? It has a Bureau of Education with a 
commissioner at its head, and they pay this com- 
missioner the paltry sum of $3,000 a year. Eng- 
land pays $10,000 for such service, France and Ger- 
many make a similar recognition of the dignity of the 
office. It isa small city that does not pay a salary of 
$3,500 for its school superintendent, — Providence, 
Worcester, Springfield, St. Paul, and Cincinnati pay that, 
while Minneapolis pays $3,600, Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco $4,000 each, Boston and Chicago $4,200 each, 
Philadelphia $5,000, the State of New York $5,000, and 
New York City $7,500. 

The subject of education is of sufficient importance to 
demand a department of itself and should be made a depart- 
ment at once. If this cannot be, the salary should cer- 
tainly be placed at a figure to command the services of 
one every way equal to such a position. He must be a 
— of broad culture, wide experience, with a thorough 
acquaintance with all sections of the country, in the prime 
of manhood, with the best of business ability and admin- 
istrative skill, and such a man ought not to be asked to 
devote himself to such service for a less salary than cities 
like Worcester, Springfield, Providence, and St. Paul 


pay. If the nation was poor and was economizing in 
every other department there might be some excuse for 


such niggardliness jn this regard, but when we run & 
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national campaign on the sole issue of what to do with 
the surplus, there is no excuse for not making a reputable 
appropriation for this department. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


At the age of seventy-eight, one of England’s grandest 
historic characters and America’s best English friends at 
a time when such friendship counted for much, John 
Bright, has entered the land immortal. Any words of 
appreciation would seem so insignificant in the presence 
of the great utterances of Gladstone, that we give his 
tribute of respect : 


**Mr. Bright has been, to a very remarkable degree, happy in 
the moment of his removal from among us. He lived to see the 
triumph of almost every great cause to which he specially devoted 
his heart and mind. He has established a special claim to the ad- 
miration of those from whom he differed through his long political 
life by marked concurrence with them upon the prominent and 
dominant question of the hour. While he has in that way opened 
the minds and hearts of those with whom he differed to apprecia- 
tion of his merits, he has lost nothing by that concord with them 
on the particular subject we so much represent. Though Mr. 
Bright came to be separated from the great bulk of the Liberals on 
the Irish question, on no single occasion has there been any word 
of disparagement. I acknowledge that I have not, through my 
whole political life, fally embraced the character of Mr. Bright and 
the value of that character to the country. 

‘* Among other gifts, Mr. Bright was delighted to be one of the 
cbief guardians of the purity of the English tongue. He knew how 
the character of a nation is associated with its language. He was 
enabled, as an Englishman profoundly attached to his country, the 
tongue of the people being to him almost an object of wirship, to 
preserve the purity of the language of Shakespeare and Milton. 

** Everybody is aware that office had no attractions for him. 
But few can be aware what extra efforts were required to induce 
him to become a servant of the Crown. In the crisis of 1868, when 
the fate of the Irish Church hung in the balance, it was my duty to 
propose to Mr. Bright that he become a Minister. I never under- 
took so difficult a task. From eleven o'clock at night until one 
o’clock in the morning we steadily debated the subject. It was 
only at the last moment that he found it possible to set aside the 
repugnance he felt at doing anything that might, in the eyes of any 
one, even of the more ignorant class of his countrymen, appear to 
detract in the slightest degree from that lofty independence of 
character which I have mentioned, and which never, throughout 
his career, was held in doubt. It was a happy lot to unite so many 
attractive qualities. If I had to dwell upon them alone, I should 
present a dazzling picture to the world. It was a happier lot to 
teach moral lessons by simplicity, consistency, unfailing courage 
and constancy of life, thus presenting a combination of qualities 
that carried us to a higher atmosphere. 

‘* His sympathies were not strong only, but active; not sympa- 
thies awaiting calls to be made upon them, but sympathies of a 
man seeking objects upon which to bestow the inestimable advan- 
tages of eloquence and courage. Thus it has come about that he 
is entitled to a higher eulogy than is due to success. Of mere suc- 
cess, indeed, he was a conspicuous example. In intellect he might 
claim a most distinguished place. But his character lies deeper 
than intellect, deeper than eloquence, deeper than anything that 
can be described, or that can be seen upon the surface. The su- 
preme eulogy that is his due is that he elevated political life to the 
highest point, to a loftier standard than it had ever reached. He 
has bequeathed to his country a character that can not only be 
made a subject for admiration and gratitude, but,—and I do not 
exaggerate when I say it,—that can become an object of reverential 
contemplation. In the encomiums that come from every quarter 
there is not a note of dissonance. I do not know of any statesman 
of my time who had the happiness of receiving, on removal from 
this passing world, the honor of approval at once so enthusiastic, 
80 universal, and so unbroken. Yet none could better dispense with 
the tributes of the moment, because the triumphs of his life were 
triumphs recorded in the advance of his country and of iis people. 
His name is indelibly written in the annals of time and on the 
hearts of the great and overspreading race to which he belonged, 
whose wide extension he rejoiced to see, and whose power and 
prominence he believed to be full of promise and glory for the best 
interests of mankind.” 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The graduates of New Hampton (N. H.) Academy held their 
first banquet at the Revere House last week, with 141 in attend- 
ance. Hon. N. B. Bryant is president; Judge S. G. Nash, Hon. 
J. G. Pollard, and G. E. Smith, vice-presidents; Manson Seavey, 
secretary; J. W. Chadwick, Mrs. J. W. Ellis, J. P. Hilton, Mrs. 


Eliza Lund, W. C. Whicher, and Martha Dana Shepard, executive 
committee. Addresses were made by S. M. Taylor, N. Y.; Prof. 
F. W. Preston, N. H.; Prof. B. A. Butterfield, of the Monroe 
School of Oratory; Micah Dyer, Hon. H. B. Rolfe, Rev. D. N. 
Fernald, and others. 


Mr. James Hovey, a schoolmaster of “‘ ye olden time,” a man 
widely known and greatly beloved, a former master of the Phillips 
School, who has been retired from professional labors for several 
years, died recently, in Chelsea. At the funeral a number of 
prominent teachers, literary gentlemen, and otbers in public life, 
testified to their appreciation by their presence. Among these 


were Judge Eben Hutchinson, Supervisor Samuel W. Mason, and 
Principal Elias H. Marston of the Phillips School. ; 


7 * * 
The greatest gain the city has made in its teaching force in many 
years is in the selection of Prin. W. A. Robinson, of Franklin 
Falls, N. H., as successor to T. A. Mead in the Elliot School sub- 
mastership, with Colonel Harrington. Mr. Mead was transferred 
to the Emerson School, with Mr. Marble, the position that attracted 
much attention under A. H. Kelley. Mead and Robinson have the 
making of worthy successors of the historic Boston masters. 
* * 7 
The alumni of Tuft’s College, that now delights to style itself 
**The College on the Hill,”’ a/a Wellesley, had a reunion around 
the festive board at Young’s last Friday. Forty graduates, pre- 
sided over by A. E. Dennison, enjoyed brilliant speeches by way 
of reminiscence, and inspiring addresses reminding them of duties 
and responsibilities for the future. The principal speakers were 
Pres. E. A. Capen, Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, and Rev. Dr. Massena 
Goodrich. 


Abram 8. Pigeon and Sadie M. Shute, of the Boston School of 
Oratory,—Prof. Moses True Brown, principal,—entertained their 
friends at Pilgrim Hall last week, with as good reading, to put it 
mildly, as has been done in this city this season. Miss Shute read 
“The Minuet’’ and selections from Guenn most acceptably. 
Miss Vora D. Burpee, a fellow-student, read ‘‘ To-morrow at Ten”’ 
and ‘‘ Fishin’ ’’ so “‘ artistically naturally ’’ as to capture the andi- 
ence, who would not be satisfied till she answered an encore with 
** The Boy’s Recitation on the Thomas Cat.’’ The musical part 
of the program was furnished by Mr. Morton Paine, who handled 
the banjo in a way that showed his perfect command of the instru- 
ment, and by the Ladies’ Shumann Quartette. All praise is super- 
fluous in speaking of these ladies, especially to Boston readers. 

* 

The Schoolmasters’ Club held one of its pleasantest meetings 
recently, on their Ladies’ Night, at Young’s Hotel. President F. 
H. Ripley is putting a good deal of personality into his administra- 
tion. Miss Ella Andrews, elocutionist, catered to the «sthetic and 
humorous vein in the schoolmaster.——$76,930 has been contrib- 
uted by public-spirited citizens for the Kindergarten for the Blind 
in this city. 

* * * 

Cupples & Hurd, booksellers and publishers, have opened an 
elegant new store in the beautiful new Niles block on School street. 
They made an honest effort to establish themselves at Boylston 
street, opposite the Public Garden, where L. P. Hollander & Co., 
Noyes, Cobb, & Co., Williams & Everett, etc., have made a 


great success, and their return to the vicinity of Damrell & 
Upham, Estes & Lauriet, D. Lothrop Co., Lee & Shepard, 
DeWolfe, Fiske, & Co., Clarke & Co., settles, for the next ten 
years, the question of location for all retail book business in this 
city. A peculiarly attractive feature of the store is a system of 
hanging galleries around the entire room, by means of which every 
shelf is readily reached. Not an inch of shelf room is lost. 
* * * 

It is but thirty-three years since the first horse car was run in 
New England, and already we speak of them as a relic of the Dark 
Ages, and are only content with the twenty miles per hour electric 
car.——Waltham has at last lost its old oak that Prof, Alexander 


Agassiz declared to be seven hundred years old. 
* * * 


From an educational point of view, the Institute of Technology is 
as interesting to the stranger in town as anything that the city 
affords. Even Bostonians are strangely ignorant concerning the 
scope of this institution. Recently, a Boston lady of some years 
and considerable culture said to a young senior, ‘‘ I believe this is 


your last term at the ‘Institute’; I suppose you will be ready to 
enter Harvard in the fall.”’ When told that it takes a Harvard 
graduate two years to obtain a degree at ‘‘ Technology,” she 
opened her eyes in amazement. 

In a single afternoon, with a competent guide (a bright, wide- 
awake senior it was who did me the kindness), one sees satisfac- 
torily this remarkable institution with its well-equipped machine- 
shop, where the theoretical treatment of professional subjects is 
supplemented by practical instruction in the nature of the materi- 
als of construction ; the carpenter-shop, where the sons of rich men 
may be found all covered with dust, turning, planing, sawing, 
mortising, and making patterns; the foundery, where one feels the 
the glare of the red-hot metal and smells the heat of the furnaces ; 
the mining and metallurgical laboratories, where the heaps of ore 
and refuse, the crushing machine, the amalgamating pans, and the 
centrifugal pamp remind one of Pueblo and the mines of Colorado ; 
the mechanical engineering laboratory, with its eighty-horse-power 
Porter-Allen engine and sixteen-horse-power Harris-Corliss engine, 
with accompanying condensers, and where one learns, perhaps for 
the first time, the value and use of dynamometers, calorimeters, 
planimeters, friction-brakes, and many other contrivances. In the 
physical, biological, chemical, electrical, photographical, assay, 
sanitary, and other laboratories, the same attentive industry mani- 
fests itself. HH. L. Johnson, an enterprising member of the fresh- 
man‘class, is preparing a book of twenty photogravures, carefully 
and artistically executed, representing all the main laboratories and 
shops, the gymnasium, Huntington Hall, Rogers Building, ete. 
Orders should be sent in early, for the edition will be a limited one. 

The co-education plan is in operation, though, as might be ex- 
pected from the nature of the courses, the ladies are few. In the 
spacious, well-lighted room, where from fifty to seventy-five archi- 
tects were busily at work, there were a few girls delving away quite 
unmindful of the large number of interesting boys round about 
them. In one of the chemical laboratories there was also a small 
class of girls. Being curious to know how they ada ted themselves 
to such work, I talked with the instructor, who said that the girls 
did not seem to exercise that independence which characterized the 
work of the boys. ‘‘ They do not,”’ he continued, “seem to grasp 
an idea as readily and push it through to its completion.’”” He 
thonght this might be due to differences in training than to 
any lack of ability. : 

was specially interested in the electrical 


some of 


engineers, 
whom were then engaged on thesis work in a room 80 carefully | 


constracted and equipped that even the very nails in the floor were 
of copper. There I engaged in conversation with the students, and 
could not help smiling as I noted the invariable reply when I asked, 
“ Do you graduate this June ?”’—‘* Well, we hope to,’ was all 
that could be elicited from even the most sanguine. This does not 
geem strange in the light of the fact that only twenty per cent. of 


those that enter the institution receive their degrees. 


VARIETIES. 


THE WRITER. 


Dolly, who's a little girl, 
as the proud inditer 
Of a note that, t’ other day, 
Came to me, a writer. 


Tho’ she hadn’t learned to spell, 
That did not affright her ; 

Boldly, thus, she did begin, 
**My Dear Mr. Righter.”’ 


When I taxed her with the slip, 
Quick the little sprite, or 
E’er I could reprove, put in, 
** But you are a writer ?”’ 


“Yes, I write,’’ I answered back. 
Dolly’s brow grew lighter : 

“ Then,” said she, I'd like to know 
Why you're not a righter! ”’ 


Why indeed ? Ah, Dolly dear, 
Fewer, if not brighter, 
Books would be, if only he 


Who rights wrongs were writer! M. N. B. 


CONSISTENCY. 


She wrote a poem about the birds. 
*T was y an exquisite thing ; 

How she loved to be wakened at early dawn, 
While the woods with their melody ring. 


With the ink still wet on her fingers, 
She called for the broom, straightway, 
And coolly demolished the nest in the eaves 
Which the robins had built that day. 


** For I will not have their litter 
Strew my verandah floor ; 
And I won’t be waked in the early morn, 
When I want just one nap more.”’ 
Emma W. CRAIN. 


I said in my haste, All men are liars; but in my leisure I re- 
membered George Washington. 


THIS AND THAT. 


There’s a call upon the housetop, an answer from the plain, 
There’s a warble in the sunshine, a twitter in the rain. 

God bless the dear old robins 

Who have come back again. 

— John Ward, Preacher has received the honor of being 
** pirated ’’ in London. 

— The colored people of Springfield, Ill., are to erect a monu- 
ment to Abraham Lincoln. 

— Jean Ingelow writes in her conservatory with flowers to the 
right and flowers to the left. 

— Lassell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., will endow a pew in 
the American Church in Berlin, Germany, at a cost of $1,000. 

— Mr. Andrew Carnegie has presented his workmen at Brad- 
dock a library building costing $125,000, containing 2,200 books. 

— The Empress of Russia has given $50,000 to the St. Peters- 
burg Hospital, as a thank-offering for her escape from the recent 
terrible railroad accident. 

— Harvard College has furnished three of President Harrison's 
foreign appointees: Dr. George B. Loring (1838), John D. Wash- 
burn (1853), and Robert T. Lincoln (1864). 

— A huge telescope, surpassing the famous Lick telescope, is 
soon to be built by Alvan Clark for the University of Southern 
California, It will be placed on Wilson’s Peak, a few miles from 
Los Angeles. 

— Mrs. Stonewall Jackson was recently offered the place of post- 
master at Lexington, Va., but she declined it, expressing her 
thanks, saying that she did not possess the requisite qualifications 
for the office. 

— By a recent Newspaper Directory just issued, it appears that 
the newspapers and periodicals of all kinds issued in the United 
States and Canada now number 17,107, showing a gain of 797 
during the last twelve months, and of 7,882 in ten years, 

— Mrs. Mary Hemmenway, who saved the Old South for Boston, 
has now succeeded in preserving the prehistoric ruin, Caso Grande, in 
Arizonia, by inducing Congress to set aside the land on which it 
stands, and appropriate $2,000 for its restoration and protection. 
— The Columbia College Trustees have approved the project for 
a woman’s college in conjanction with the present institution. 
The new department will occupy a separate building, and will be 
called Barnard College, in honor of Dr. Barnard, for twenty-five 
years president of Columbia. 

—The women students at Cornell are jubilant over the fact that 
one half of the scholarships given this year were won by women. 
Rather curiously, too, the scholarships in quéstion were given as 
prizes for the best records in mathematics, architecture, and botany, 
two branches at least in which the masculine mind has been held to 
be invincible.—Journal of Pedagogy. 

_— An exchange gives the following graphic description of Miss 
Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor: ‘‘She is small in feature, with 
that high curve of the eyebrows which is observable in the fore- 
heads of most artists, and especially in that of Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci. Her eyes are sparkling blue, her nose is tiny 
and concave, her mouth is small, vivacious, refined, and humorous. 
. . » Her manners are modest, womanly, and animated. She re- 
calls that vot so many years ago, ‘but before Chicago indicated 
just what it was going to be,’ a friend of hers consulted another 
about investing $12,000 in land there. There was a divided opin- 
ion about the prudence of the step. The investment was timidly 
made, and the fortunate inyestor has been rendered comfortable for 


life by it,’’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the sizeand form of printing paper, 
ange designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


THe CORRESPONDENCE oF JoHN MOTLEY, 
D.C.L. Edited by George William Curtis, With portrait. 
In two volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 394 and 
493 pp., 10x 7. 
A man’s good or ill fortune rarely ends with his life when he is 

made the subject of a biography and has his soul Jaid bare in a vol- 
ume or two of unconventional private letters. Distinctively of this 
character are these approaching one thousand pages of correspond- 
ence which is a free expression of thought and feeling under a 
variety of interesting circumstances, with portions of a diary kept 
solely for the purpose of fixing the images of passing events for 
personal reference. In easily recalled instances such a work has 
essentially moditied or reversed public opinion regarding its subject ; 
and although our laws refuse to condemn a man on his own testi- 
mony, it has been proved that one may unwittingly come to judg- 
ment in posthumous papers, to his own serious reproach before the 
world he has left, possibly for no graver reason than that bis biog- 
rapher, or editor, lacked the delicate instincts of his office. 

Mr. Motley, the distinguished scholar and diplomat, who died, 
May, 1877, has been supremely favored in having had his Jife ad- 
mirably written by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the present vol- 
umes edited by George William Curtis. Nothing has been suffered 
to appear which the writer’s thoughtful consideration for others 
would have led him to exclude; not even by way of pleasantry will 
comments on persons and affairs cause needless pain and misappre- 
hension of his character and motives. The larger number of the 
letters were addressed to his mother, with whom Mr. Motley main- 
tained &n affectionate correspondence for forty years, uatil ber 
death; to his wife, whom he did not long survive; and his two 
daughters, by whom they were collected for publication. Other 
correspondents included the /iteraii of America and Europe ; for 
while no truer and more loyal American ever lived, his genius and 
high personal qualities won for him perhaps the brightest recognition 
among the aristocracy of England. His social intercourse with the 
long list of men and women of distinction furnisbed the lighter ele- 
ment of his correspondence, which is weighted just sufficiently by 
sketches of travel and of public affairs; the cosmopolitan spirit and 
magnetic style do not evaporate, but retain their charm, when that 
which was intended for the few has become the property of the mauy 

After graduating at [larvard, Mr. Motley pursued a course of 
study in Germany. His first book was a novel, aud he appears 
to have cherished a taste for everything good through the whole 
range of literature. The author of ‘‘ The History of the United 
Netherlands,’’ ‘‘ The Life and Death of Barneveld,’’ aud ** The 
Rise of the Datch Repuablic,’’ works which placed Joba Lothrop 
Motley in the front ranks of litterateurs, was spontaneous in appre- 
ciation of others, authors and artists, at a time when their produc- 
tions came forth one by one, to thrust greatness upon their names. 
Kindly, sympathetic, domestic above all, he affords an example of 
the simpler virtues, through whose exercise the world is lifted to a 
happ'er and better estate. Mr. Motley was successively our min- 
ister to Russia, to Austria, and to England. The division of the vol- 
umes is at our country’s crisis in the ‘‘ war of principle,’ where 
his loyalty was from the depths of his heart. From the earliest 
effort as a young lad at school, cogcerned with ‘‘speaking pieces ’”’ 
and choosing between ‘‘ going into water’’ and cultivating ia part- 
nership a garden plot, to the latest lines written in the dignified 
and genial evening of life with a paralytic hand, the correspondence 
is emimently readable. 

Aw wits Deisarte: A Sruvy or Expression 
By Anna liorgan. Lilustrated by Kose Mueller Sprague and 
suarian Keynvids, Boston: Lee and Shepard. 115 pp., x7. 
The death of Frangois Delsarte, in 1871, prevented, it is eaid, a 

contemplated visit to this country, with a view to introduce here 

in person his system of expression, — if that can be so called 
which he had turmulated but not perfected. However, to him, 
1muore than to any other person, is due the credit of opening our 
eyes to the possibility of adding strength and expression to ease 
of movement and mere unmeaning grace. That the discoverer left 
his method encumbered with too much science and disfigured with 
what is irrelevant, its friends admit, at the same time asserting 
that its early exponents in America were unskillful; to free it from 

whatever is impracticable and present the ideas be evolved in a 

mauner easily uuderstood and capable of being successfully applied 

to study and practice, is the object of this book, in which the writer 
outlives the cuurse found most serviceable in her classroom. 

Among the subjects treated analytically are the importance of a 
coriect bearing, a plea for flexibility, the philosophy of Delsartism, 
expression, the three divisions,—vital, mental, emotive; Delsarte’s 
nine laws of gesture, the voice in reading, teachers,—exercises for 
practice, exercises for harmonic poise, the bead, eyes, nuse, mouth, 
and mechanical movements,—how to sit and how to bow. The 
author of An Hvur with Delsarie explains the Frenchman's 
methods as ** vature’s systematized for the purposes of art’’; as 
such they should uaquestionably be taught in all schools, from pri- 
mary upward. ‘T'he dedication is ‘To my pupils who have kindly 
posed for illustrations of these pages, and whose enthusiasm and 
devotion have sustained and encouraged me in my work.’’ The 
artists and the publishers have made the book suitably elegant. 


Aw INTRODUCTION TO THE PoETRY or RosERT Brown. 
ING. By William John Alexander, Ph.D., Munro professor of 
English Literature, Dalhouse College, Halifax, N.S. Boston: 
Ginn & Co, 212 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.10. 

Ata \ime when a complete edition of Browning’s works is in 
course of publication in England, and when very many in America 
are arduously digging for the poet’s hid treasures, in hope of class- 
ing themselves with his admirers, this volame is most opportune. 
In some quarters applause will be evoked over the professor’s im- 
partial cousideration of the question whether Browning’s apparent 
sin of obscurity is against individual taste or against the rules of 
art. by implication at least, those who take up the study of 
Browning are here cautioned agaivst falling into the weariness and 
distaste on account of prolixity, which make so many blind to his 
beauty and greatness. 

The book opens with accounting for Browning’s most striking 
peculiarities in method and style by the conditions amidst which he 
has worked, the author believing that a pvuet’s work is as much 
determined by these as by the character of his geuins. Another 
point is made in explainiog that to be a great modern poet one 
must necessarily be peculiar, because of the narrowing of the field 
of art and lierature through previous occupation. The first ex- 
ample, ** A Woman's Last Word,”’ avalyzed in prose, gives one the 
same feeling as does looking at a pictare by an artist of the ‘ im- 
pressionist school.’’ But the avalysis fits together the arbitrary 
sections of the puzzle, and makes it a thing of beauty. Moreover, 
it gives a clue for use in futare explorations. 


lu the chapter treating of Browning's Philosophy,” “ Chris- 


ing’ ’ ing’s The- 
jani Presented in Browning’s Works,” and ‘‘ Browning's 
age | Art,” an exposition is given of those general ideas — = 
needful for the complete anderstandihg of nearly every one . 
poems. ‘These chapters are followed by a brief chronological re 
view of his writings and characterization of his development. r 
series of selected poems, used by we Ss are furnished, 

i ul analyses and copious critical commen fe 

of those already familiar with Browning iis 
cially directed to the full and exact anal ysis of ** Sordillo,”’ muc 
superior to anything we have seen hitherto. Take almost any page 
at random throughout the book, and it gives evidence that the poe 
has in the scholar a profound and most sympathetic interpreter, 
capable of doing much toward putting earnest minds en rapport 
with one, who, however obscure and uneven, is doubtless the most 


original poet of our time. 

ConstituTIONAL GovERNMENT IN SPAIN. By J. L. M. 
Curry, LL D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 222 pp., 7x5. 
During his residence in Spain as United States Minister, the 

author’s duties and opportunities wrought together in giving him a 
thorough knowledge of that country, her people, politics, and consti- 
tution. These form the basis of his interesting and valuable work, as 
Spanish history, literature, art, and scenery, have furnished attrac- 
tive themes for other American writers. The student of the science 
of government will find it doubtless the most concise and helpful 
of books; he will see, with only enough of history introduced to 
make the discussions real and concrete, how people have grown, how 
results have been effected, and what forces at different periods in 
the same country have been successful in the struggle for personal 
and constitutional liberty. 

Too much knowledge of this kind cannot be had by earnest, edu- 
cated American men and women, called to appreciate our own free- 
dom, and by vote and voice and the training of future citizens to aid 
in guarding our republic from threatening influenc« s which still bold 
Spain in thrall and prevent her securing in completeness the rights 
which have made our nation great. In treating of the church ques- 
tion, which the author does with the utmost leniency consistent 
with facts, it is shown that the temporal power stands pledged to 
the maintenance of the Roman Catholic religion, with an ambigu- 
ous and evasive guarantee of protection to all Spanish subjects, sus- 
ceptible of an oppressive interpretation, and in terms restricting the 
liberty of all dissenting worship to private houses. 

In addition to reforms contemplated by Liberals and Republicans, 
presented as demanding immediate adoption, are the avvlition of 
lotteries aud the rigid prohibition of ball fights, —the distinctively 
brutal and demoralizing fiesta, beginning on Easter Sunday and 
kep: up whenever a special religious funcion is to be porsuraed 
Perbaps the most vividly and universally interesting sections of the 
book are those devoted to the character sketching of Fernando, 
Leopold, the Dake of Montpensier, Amadeo, Christina, Isabel, the 
Alfonsos, the queen regent, aud Infantas. The volume is pleasantly 
dedicated to the wife of the author. 

A Snort Course IN Business SHORTHAND. By Philip 
Lindsley. Loston: Otis Ciapp & Son. 95 pp, 8x5, $1 25. 
Asa fo:mer pupil, friend, and companion of the author, we wel- 

come heartily every advance made by him in the science of shorthand. 

We have no dispusition to enter into a discussion of the relative 

merits of Takigraphy and Phunography, both of which we have 

studied, the former of which we use from preference. In many 
respects they have reminded us of the homeopathic and allopathic 
treatment in medicine,—the former, simple, effective, theoretically 
beautiful, but indefensible in the eyes or from the logical stand 
point of the old school, the latter, heroic, scientific, and effective. 

Kither is good enough when wisely and skillfully administered. 

When Takigraphy is attacked we are prepared to say that the 

charges are groundless, silly, unworthy any thinking man; but when 

its advocates turn about and attempt to antagonize Phouography 
we have the same feeliog. 

We know Takigraphy to be scientifically exact, theoretically 
beautiful, easily learved, every-way satisfactory; and we cannot 
conceive of any person learning the system and regretting it from 
the hour of his first lesson. We do not see how it can ever fail to 
** fill the bill.” 


Cuorce Cookery. By Catherine Owen, author of “Ten 
Dollars Enough,’’ ‘‘ Gentle Bread-Winners,”’ ete. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 316 pp., 64 x5. 

Mrs. Owen occapies the same position in this country that Mrs. 
Clarke of the South Kensington School of Cookery does in England, 
and both are queens in their reaim. The present volume, unlike 
some of its predecessors, is not an attempt to teach family or incx- 
pensive couking and the branches of domestic economy ; it is rather 
a catering to epicurean tastes, although within the statement that 
even choice covking is not nee ssarily expensive. What i. 
popularly known as ‘‘ Delmonico’s cooking” is so explained in 
these pages that their apparent miracles become easily possible to 
achieve, enabling auy lady to act without difficulty as her own 
chef. , fo women who have advanced in plain cookery and are 
ambitious to venture further, Mrs. Owen’s studies, remarkably clear 
aud intelligent, will come with almost if not quite the effectiveness 
of the living teacher. Many families will fiod the book atreasure on 
~ aa of giving little dinners or otherwise exercising hospitali- 
ies. 


Paysic Lire or Micro-Orcanisms: A Srupy or 
(XPERIMENTAL PsyCHoOLoGy. By Alfred Bi 
lated from the French by Thomas McCormick, 
the author written especially for the American edition. Chicago : 
1880. The Open Court Publishing Co. Cloth, 75 cents 
+ be author, one of the most eminent representives of th 
School of Psychology, has done the cause of education an a 
service in presenting the results of recent investigation in a branch 
of comparative psychology little known. These researches tend to 
prove that psychological phenomena begin among the very lowest 
classes of beings; they are met with in every form of life from the 
ee “¥ to the most complicated organism. 
special use has been made of the investigati iani 
: te er, Kent, Dujardin, Gruber, N ussbaum, Biitachli, 


Fenno’s Favorites, No. 6: 100 Choice Pieces Sor Read- 
ing and Speaking By Frank H. Fenno, A M., author of “ Th 
Science and Art of Elocution,” ete. Philadel hia: Joh . 

ese selections give the best evidence of havi i 

one thoroughly acquainted with the vaiious 

os Some are original, and all are of a high character, ada a 

or elocutionary purposes. A brief analysis accompanies each ; nd 

appropriate gestures are indicated in foot-notes. An introdu. te 
eseay on ‘* School-Room Elocu.ion’’ contains much that will aa 
pecially acceptable to teachers. Prof. Fenno attaches great im nd 

— to the treatment children’s voices receive in the sibeaey 

And we earnestly commend as worthy of particul 
attention his practical and sensible remarks Upon the cultiyati of 
girls’ and women’s yoices, 


7x5. Price (in paper), 25 cents, | & Cx 


Tur Book or Jsaran. Volume 1., covering thirty-nine 
chapters. By the Rev. George Adam Smith, M.A. New York : 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 452 pp., 8x5. Price, $1.50. 

This work is every way worthy a place alongside the dozen re- 


A| markable volumes that have preceded it in the Expositor’s Bible” 


series, edited by Rev. W. R. Nicoll, of the London Expositor. 
Owing to the peculiarities of the Book of Isaiah, it has been found 
an advantage to forsake the canonical arrangement of the chapters 
and treat the text in view of its chronology embracing all the 
prophecies. The narrative and historical exposition gives the 
practical application that follows a force and convincing power that 
appeals strongly to the modern conscience. 


A Quiz oF THE THEORY AND PRacrTIcE or 
TeacmNG. By Albert P. Southwick, A.M. New York: E. 
L. Kellogg & Co. 132 pp., 64gx4}¢. 

This presents 506 questions upon the theory and practice of teach- 
ing, skillfully selected and fully answered. They are divided into 
education and teaching, reading, arithmetic, natural history, lan- 
guage lessons, grammar, composition, rhetoric, etymology, liter- 
ature, orthography, psychology, natural science, physiology, geog- 
raphy, history, penmanship, drawing, discipline, moral training, 
attention, manual training. 

This is a unique and an eminently serviceable way of treating 
these subjects. 

Practica Drawine Series. In nine parts. 
By Theodore C. Haile, Superintendent of Drawing in Albany. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 

These books are admirably designed and beautifully made. The 
success of the author in his own work has given him the courage 
to prepare a series of books with the definite purpose of interesting 
as well as instructing his pupils. He is deeply impresced with the 
fact that so much time is usually given to discipline in drawing 
that children early form a dislike for the study. He has made the 
attempt to present such copies and exercises as will keep up a lively 
interest in the children without neglecting the educational features 
of a drawing series. 


TeacuEr’s HANDBOOK OF ARITHMETIOe By G. C. 

Shutts. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 30 cents. 

A concise, sensible, easily understood, every-way helpful outline 
of the way to teach arithmetic. The aim is to give unity and sim- 
plicity with loyalty to the logic, science, and art of teaching num- 
ber. It is one of those books that can safely and profitably be 
placed in the hands of teachers by the town authorities who are 
anxious to have modern methods taught without the nonsense so 
liable to endanger them. 


In the review of “ The Civil Service Help Manual,” 
in issue of March 28, the price should have been $1.00 instead of 


50 cents. 


Tiik latest issu of Ticknor’s Paper Series is the novel 
Under Green Apple Boughs, by Helen Campbell, well known through 
her papers on social and ethical themes in current publications. It 
is a vigorous and picturesque story of love, treachery, and horoism, 
set off by comical episodes, and illuminated by eight full-page pict- 
ures by Howard Pyle, whose work always commands attention. 


Tue author of “The Avoidable Causes of Disease,” 
‘* The Deterioration of the Paritan Stock,’’ ete., John Ellis, M.D., 
has published in pamphlet, A Review of Rev, Edvard H. Jewett's 
‘* Communion Wine,”’ in which he strenuously opposes the arguiwents 
of that divine, that the wine used at the institution of the Holy Sup- 
per was fermented and alcoholic. From the press of J. R. Hoffer, 
Mount Joy, Pa. 


_A TREATISE of seventy pages bearing the title of Three 
Silver Lunatics, gives the views of Thurlow Weed, Edwards Pierr- 
pont, and John Thompson, on bimetallism, appended to which 
is a report of the English bimetallic league. This association was 
originated with the object of urging on the British government the 
necessity of coOperating with other leading nations for the es- 
tablichment of the free coinage of gold and silver at a fixed ratio 

é found most ably reviewed in this dime 
Clark & Zugalla, New York. a 


_ Tue Leonard Scott Publication Co., 29 Park Row, 
New York, has reprinted the famous Bismarck Dynasty article 
from the Contemporary Review (price 15 cents), which exhausted a 
large special edition of the F.bruary magazine ina day. In Eng- 
land the authorship f the paper continues to be the theme of much: 
speculation. _The Empress Frederick and Sir Morell Mackenzie 
have thought it necessary to disclaim it. Editor Labouchere quite 
positively attributes it to Editor Stead, ete., ete. One thing is 


certain, eight editions of the Review have been called for in 
England. 


Miss MaRwepkt, a distinguished teacher whose work 
on ‘* Conscious Motherhood ”’ has attracted favorable attention, bas 
prepared, and D. C. Heath & Co. have published, a set of games and 
charts for the home and school. These are based on the most ap- 
proved principles of kindergarten training, and are arranged to 
teach form, color, number, and any other thing essential to the 
school. The charts (14x20) are models of the German litho- 
graphic art, and are twelve in number. The modern beads and 
rings are brilliantly colored, and are accompanied by diagrams and 
explanations of the methods to be followed in their use. Those ac- 
quainted with the author will appreciate how much stress she lays 
on instruction through the self-activities of the child. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


B Aye A Foot; by Bayard Taylor; price, 50cents. New York: John 


Sti’kney’s First Reader (30 cts.) : Second Read ; 
Broder (be Fourth Reader cts.) “4 Co. 
Boughs by Helen Campbell; price, 50 cents. 


Laboratory Guide to Chemical A ; P 
The Holmes Birthds in Mexico: by F. Hopkinson Smith; price, $1.50.— 
Company. y Book ; price, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
ements of Composition and Grammar: b Go 
1 ; r . Southworth 
B. Goddard, Ph.D. Boston: Leach Shewell, & Sanborn. 
York: ANC. Armstrong. & cullen; Brice, $1.25. New 
; : - Boston: DeWolf, Fiske, & Co. 
‘ Seaside and Wayside ( No 8); by Julia MeNair Wright; price, 55 cts. 
500 Choice Selections from P 
cises and Memorizing: } rose and Poetry for Grammatical Exer- 
Boston: Eastern Edusctionst Boose Lewis, A.B.; price, 75 cents. 


Allan Tt 
Lothrop by Martha Livingston Moodey ; price, $1.25. Boston: 


ome Gymnastics ; by ©. Léfrin Philad y 
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EASTER. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. ALABAMA. 

The State compte: panes the annual 
What hol ‘ appropriation for public schools from $250, to $350,000. This 
And ch By wh ie Seat beeen el will make the total expenditure by the state for schools about 
Wh ty pn Py pre Aedeagal ? A determined effort was made in the House to slaughter the nor- 
Shone over Calvary, funeral tolled, . mal schools, first by cutting off their appropriation and next by a 
Yet now peal forth so jubilant and bold them. this body, but failed 
— bear Considerable interest has been aroused by a charge made by sev- 
Whasees sees whe tomb eral leading dailies that the city of Mobile has obtained more than 
In gracious sign of imnsnortalit , P ’ its share of the school fund, by gross misrepresentation concerning 
Farth hails with yi its school population. So far the public has waited in vain for a 

arth hails with sweet accord the Saviour’s sway, satisfactory explanation from Mobile. 

The bells ring out, and lilies all a-bloom, Alabama is en to be present at Nashville, in July, in full 
Their fragrant silver trumpets lift on high. P P 


ARKANSAS. 

The next meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Pine Bluff, Ark., on June 19, 20, and 21. The program will 
wane of six papers to be a members of the Association, fol- 

owed by limited discussions. olunteer presentation of subjects 
UTTERANCES OF PROMINENT EDUCATORS. and debates thereon, will be the leading feature of the meeting. 


The teachers of Cook County listened, at their last : Entertainment will doubtless be provided, and reduced rates se- 
cured on the railroads. J. Jordan, president, Pine Bluff; Josiah 


an instructive talk by Prof. W. H. Paine, of the Nashville Uni- Gites 
versity, on Rousseau’s Emile, or Educational Classics. The speaker| 
started with the statement that the progressive teacher must repose CALIFORNIA, 
in some belief. A religious creed is necessary to him. The peren- State Editor, T. 8. PRICE, Fresno City. 

nial source of the teacher’s progress is study. Without study there} The average monthly salary paid male teachers in 1888 was 
must come deterioration. Hence the theme of the hour was “‘Com-| "9:46; female teachers, $64.55. The average is greater than 
munion with Educational Classics,” The k that of any other state in the Union. The principalsof city schools, 

. " _ _ speaker enumerated | however, receive on an average less salary than principals in many 
eighteen old writers whom he considered worthy of the name. Of | eastern cities. 
these he placed Zenophon at the head, citing Memorabilia, Plato’s| The state superintendent recommends that private schools be re- 
Republics, Agistotle's Politics, Platarch's Morals, Quintilian’s Ro.| (ited to report number of census children direct to the state 
man Republic; Kant, Locke, Herbert Spencer, Pestalozzi, Richter,| 4 pill has been introduced in the senate providing for an addi- 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Rousseau, Comenius, ef ai. Eliminating all| tional medical college, to be located in San Francisco, and to form 
but three books, he placed Herbert Spencer's Education first. a ya the State University. The proposed appropriation is 
The other two were Plato’s Republic and Rousseau’s Emile, His iif ent ae : 

f 


The state has sixteen city superintendents of schools. 
Superintendent Lane spoke feelingly of the translator,—Miss 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


Twenty per cent. of the teachers now employed in teaching are 


i —wh i ; graduates of normal schools, 
wes ot ene thane the Cosk Oounty State Superintendent Hoitt recently said: ‘‘ A six months’ school 


Normal School, whose death was ° loss to the profession, and in each year, conducted by a first-class superintendent and compe- 
cautioned teachers to watch over their health. tent teachers, is worth more than an eight or ten months’ school 
The Union League Club has under consideration the centen-| with indifferent supervision and indifferent instruction.” : 
nial celebration, and the president of the board of education,—Mr | ‘There were 61,345 census children in the state in 1888 who did 

not attend school at any timé during the year. 
Stewart, —has presided over several meetings called for the purpose! ‘There are in California 1,112 teachers employed who hold life 


of arranging for suitable exercises, on the occasion, in the city | diplomas, and 748 who hold state educational diplomas. 

schools. The last report of the state superintendent of ae 5 ree 
A . : . | shows the average length of school term for 1888 to have been 7.61 
Mr. Victor Lawson, of the Daily News, always interested in continual over ¥ 


everything that concerns popular education, will have commem-| 4 pill has passed the senate providing for a state reform school 
orative medals ready for every child present. to be located at Ione, Amador County. 


3 assista i : Prof. Albert Lyser, first editor of, and long identified with the 


paper before the Chicago Institute that fairly sparkled with happy | 77, asional Review, at San Francisco. 
thoughts set in the most charming language. Her subject was,| [ndustrial training seems to have enjoyed a slight revival since 


“System in Education.’”? She would have the teachers study 
: : new school desk has been invented by Prof. C. B. Towle, ex- 
such standard authors as Guizot, Rousseau, and Milton, and cull principal of the Vallejo High School. ’ 


from them an inspiration with which to water the arid waste and Volney Rattan, author of Popular California Flora, has been 
cause it to blossom and bring forth fruit. In alluding to the | elected instructor in natural science at the San Jose Normal School. 


articles in the Forum, ‘‘How I Was Educated,” she pointed The Educational Review is publishing a series of criticisms on the 


out the error of falling into extremes which simply bewilder, |*'#t¢ bvok publishing scheme. 


No one method would do; there should be variety to suit the dif- ILLINOIS. 
ferent capacities. There was a tendency to see a part instead) The Lake View High School is acknowledged to be one of the best 
of the grand whole; the effect was often to reverse the sentiment | equipped in the state. Itslibrary and reading room, recently fitted 


of Goldsmith’s. No head of a school could set down a belief for |"P» is large, attractive, and well furnished. In thedepartment of nat- 
ural sciences there are twelve imported microscopes, valued at sixty 


all. She ridiculed, in a facetious manner, the Do as we do, think or seventy dollars apiece. The school numbers nearly two hun- 
as we do, and pose as we pose style of educators. Mrs. Young rec-|dred pupils in regular attendance. Prof. R. F. Nightingale is 


ommended teachers to read the ‘‘ Evolution of Dodd.’’ In touching | principal. to on day), 
i oolroo ocated easan _| we were invited to a seat on the platform, where we listened to an 
interesting exercise setting forth in detail the method of nominating, 


tion between teacher and pupils, but would avoid the stone of ex- electing, and inaugurating a President of the United States. Back 
pediency, upon which so many strike by letting the children run|of the platform was a large flag, with portraits of General and 


riot. Martha Washington. Nightingale 
: : _|remarks, the boys cheered in regular campaign style, an e gir 
Mrs. Young recognized the fact that only a portion of the teach i ef vel, 


ers are students; she would not advocate annual examinations, and pes 

did not hold reading circles in high esteem, but she would suggest IOWA. 

that every teacher pursue a subject or line of thought during the State Editor, ORION ©. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

year, and write a paper on it. In speaking of the special prepara-| At a recent meeting of the trastees of Central University, at 
tion of teachers for their work, Mrs. Young said she believed in| Pella, Rev. S. J. Axtell was elected the successor of the lamented 


id Dr. Dunn. 
pormal schools for teachers who work in the rural districts or un- Prprincipal of making wer on 


graded schools. In the city all was different. High school grad-| ..4 ihe cigarette habit. 
uates should be granted teachers’ certificates, which would do| Supt. F. M. Witter has completed his twentieth year and entered 


i inati i i nty-first as superintendent of the Muscatine schools. 
away with examinations for teachers, and keep many in College 
do not complete the course. Psychology aud pedagogy shou be winter term than was ever known. Pres. B. Trueblood and his 
added to the requirements of those applying for teachers’ certifi-| 41,6 faculty are doing good work. Mr. Heald, the financial agent, 
cates. is succeeding beyond all expectations in raising a $50,000 endow- 


Inasmuch as Mrs. Young has had the broadest experience in| fund. 

. t. Tom Miller, of Clear Lake, is making a fine record asa 
normal work, experience in the supervision of the larxest grammar of Northern Iowa. The Clear Lake 
schools in the city, and as a general supervisor of echools, her utter- people are erecting a $10,000 schoolhouse « to cieuntitte tim 


M. W. i ulation. 
ances were especially valuable it + tng ag D. Kellogg, principal of the Ida Grove schools, is giv- 


ing a new impetus to school interests in her town. ‘‘ Pablic School 
Day ” was recently It was a royal day for 
iny Season Lake Nyassa region of Africa begins | who turned out in large numbers to witness class recitations, 
opening days of and ends/the industrial exhibit and clay modelings. The Ida Grove papers 
in the closing days of April; during the dry season of six months, | are exultant in praise of Mrs. Kellogg and the hat rae 
the sun is almost never darkened with a cloud. Miss R. Anna Morris, supervisor of physical culture and decla- 


mation in the public schools of West Des Moines, is the author 
oi > eat work of much merit on Physical Culture in the Public 


KANSAS, 
Ex-County Superintendent Dicklow, of Ottawa, died March 8, 
Kansas school men will long remember him as an earnest and faith« 
ful worker. 
Chancellor Lippincott, of the State University, has resigned to 
accept the pastorate of the First M. E. Church of Topeka. 
Dr. Gobin, president of Baker University, Baldwin, has had a 
severe attack of typhoid fever, but is again able to do his work. 
There is a rumor that he will leave Kansas at the close of this year 
to accept the presidency of some other college. 

Professor Penny, of the State Normal, has just recovered from 
a severe attack of typhoid fever. 

Eli R. Sutton, of last year’s normal class, has a principalship in 
California at $115 a month. 

State Superintendent Winans recalls now with some satisfaction 
that when he came to Topeka, twenty years ago, he was glad to 
get work at two dollars a day in helping lay the foundations of the 
state house. It should be remembered by all young men that such 
a spirit as he then showed is sure to lay the foundation for a useful 
and honorable career. 

KENTUCKY, 

Prof. W. H. Bartholomew, principal of the Female High School 
of Louisville, is a grand exemplification of the value of public edu- 
tion, having rieen from a factory boy to the head of an educational 
system unsurpassed in efficiency. Born in St. Louis in 1840, he 
was early left fatherless, the eldest son of a widow without means. 
At eight years William worked in a tobacco factory, conducting 
himself creditably and aiding in the support of his mother and 
and younger brother. At ten, for better wages and more time for 
books, he entered a cotton factory. Next he became janitor in a 
school, pursuing his duties by day and his studies by night. When 
not yet eighteen he became an assistant teacher; and after five 
years’ service, principal of one of the ward schools, there remain- 
ing nineteen years, until elected to his present position, in 1881. 
As president of the State Teachers’ Association, member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Educational Association, and in 
numerous other offices demanding high executive ability, he has 
won honor for himself and his native city. 


MICHIGAN, 


A law has been made giving women the right to vote for school 
officers in the city of Detroit. : 

Prof. A. E. Haynes, of Hillsdale, has been severely afflicted during 
the past month in the loss of his two children,—Arthur, aged three 
years, and Maud, aged ten years, —by scarlet fever. 

Mrs. Louise Reed Stowell, the popular teacher of microscopy in 
the State University at Ann Arbor, has been appointed special 
microscopist in the botanical department at Washington; salary 
$2,000 per annum. 

Probably no high school in the country pays more attention to 
general reading than the high school at Battle Creek. In every 
room there is a collection of books numerous enough to cover tables 
and window-sills, while in the library are cases well filled with 
books of reference, and all arein daily use. The reading room is well 
supplied with the best papers and magazines, and the pare 
office is a storehouse of supplies for supplementary reading. This 
kind of work, so well begun by Supt. LeRoy Halsey, is well sus- 
tained and carried forward by his successor, E. M. Russell. Mr. 
Russell has introduced several improvements in the schools this 
year, and is sustaining here his high reputation acquired in Paw 
Paw during the previous five years. Mr. F. I. Muir, a graduate 
of the University of Michigan, is principal of the high school. 


MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 


Superintendent Bradley, of Minneapolis, says that twenty pupils 
are about the right number for one teacher to have under her juris- 
diction, 

The total enrollment in the Winona public schools, for January, 
was 2,243; average attendance 2,025; the enrollment in the high 
school, 110. Winona maintained evening schools during the win- 
ter; there were 85 pupils in attendance, Superintendent Curtis 
says that they have been productive of great good. Speaking of 
examinations, he says: With due discretion as to their frequence, 
and with intelligent judgment as to the severity, they seem to be 
the best means yet devised to test the pupil’s knowledge. 

The college of mechanics at the university is crowded. There 
are some 200 students who receive instruction there. The accom- 
modations will have to be enlarged if all the applicants for admis- 
sion are taken. It is not in the college of mechanics alone that 
the practical bent of modern education is illustrated. In other 
branches of study, the scientific method is used to advantage. In 
botany, in mineralogy, and in zodlogy, the students, instead of 
stuffing their heads with long, hard names, are set to work in the 
laboratories with microscope and scalpel. ‘They work out their 
problems instead of memorizing them. Even Latin and Greek are 
no longer taught as ‘‘dead’’ languages, but they are treated as 
living subjects, interesting, useful, and practical, as chemistry is 
practical. 

Every school district is required to hold a five months’ school 
during the year, and if the trustees neglect their duty in this re- 
gard they are liable to be fined. 

Those who attended the recent institute at Zumbrota will be en- 
titled to a renewal of their certificates. Examinations for common 
school diplomas will be held at the same times and places as teach- 
ers’ examinations. 

Monday evening, March 18, Supt. S. S. Taylor, of the St. Panl 
city schools, dropped dead on the street from heart disease, with 
which he had been troubled for some years. Mr. Taylor was born 
in Danbury, N. H., March 8, 1835; graduated from Dartmouth 
College iu 1859, and soon after removed to Ohio, where he began 
teaching. le came to St. Paul from Indiana in 1866, and soon en- 
gaged in educational work, in which he continued till the day of his 
death, 

Glencoe has — school of six departments and eight teach- 
ers. Her high school is well equipped for excellent work. 


NEW YORK. 
The Buffalo common council recently voted to issue $250,000 


worth of bonds and raise $150,000 by taxes to build new schools, 


in the following standard works in this department: 
Will be interested in 


Hob 


GHKINS’ STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITE RK, or 


Guide to the Study of 19th Century Authors, by LOUISE MANNING 


- 
TE ACHE RS OF E NG of aids for laboratory method. 26 authors: Scott, Lamb, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Robert 


t, Hawthorne Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. 
e er number, this is a most valuable SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY for professors, teachers. 


HODGKINS, Prof, of Eng .Lit. in Wellesley College, Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, Irving, Bryan 


Separate pamphlet on each author, 


Browning, Mrs. Browning, Carlyle, George Eliot, Tennyson, ‘ selected from a much lar 
ch; mplete in cloth, $1.50. As the best and most original books have been selected from a Naar, Engitoh Literature and Hist, Lang. and Lit. (“A marvel 


5 cts. ea $3.00 per hundred. ‘‘omp HN’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE, $1 30, 


and CORSON’S INTRODUCTION TO BROWNING, paper 


IKLEJ 
literary clubs, and every library, large or small. We also publish BP , paper 50 cts ; 
ry ry Mich.) Also GEORGE'S WORDSWORTH'’s PRELUDE, pa LAST MINSTEREL, cd. by JE. WETREBELL 


ELBUR, Prof. Eng.. Adrian Coll., 
cts. 


condensation ”— C. E. .G KE, Newton High School ; § 
n issue; SELECTIONS FROM WORDS W OS Eb Litt; Cornell University, Tthaca, N. ¥., 168 pp., 90 cts. Samples sent on receipt of these introduction prices, 


sin THOMAS WYATT AND HIS POEMS, by W. E. Simons, Prof. Eng. 


BHATH & OO Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, AND CHICAGO, 
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It was vetoed by Mayor Becker. The bonded debt of Buffalo is 
now so large that it is hardly advisable to increase it. By the state 
law a limitation is fixed allowing a certain amount of bonded debt 
to be incurred, and it is now very near that limit. 

Miss Eliza Hutchings, of Wilson, has returned from Milwaukee, 
where she was teaching, on account of ill health. 

Miss Lizzie Wall, teacher in the public schools at Albion, died, 
recently, of typhoid pneumonia. 

State Supt. A. S. Draper has issued life certificates to W. C. 
Gorman, of Randolph, and F. W. Crossfield, of Alleghany. 

Mr. I. P. Bishop, the new professor of natural science in the 
Buffalo Normal , late of the Perry Academy, is having great suc- 


cess. 

‘The board of Olean has adopted the savings bank system. 

The following are some of the new and prospected school build- 
ings of the state: A $100,000 normal school in Plattsburgh.——A 
new school in West Point and East Schodack.——A stone chewical 
laboratory, costing $80,000, for Cornell College. A $35,000 
school for Johnstown. A $10,000 schoolhouse for Walden. 
A schoolhouse at Ballston, costing $10,500.——One at Friendship, 
costing $15,000.—A $45,000 school for Lockport.——A new 
building in district No. 3 in Saratoga. ——A fine new schoolhouse 
in Whitehali.——The $10,000 school at Akron is almost finished. 
An $80,000 high school in Yonkers.——A fine academy build- 
ing in both Green, Rose, and Gainesville.——A Baker memorial 
college building at Brownwood——A $12,000 school for the 3d 
ward in Albany, and a $4,000 addition to Ist ward school.——A 
$10,000 school in Malden.——Another school in Albany to cost 


$25,000.——A $13,000 school in Friendship.——About six or|- 


reference to their work. This committee q 


Fordyce of Auburn, Chairman; County Supt. 
te City; and Supt. W. H. Skinner, of Crete. aan 
The newly elected officers are: President —Supt. Cc. D. . e 
straw, Nebraska City; Vice-President—Supt. Charles ~ yee, 
Auburn; Secretary and Treasurer—Supt. W. H. Gardner, —_ 
seh; Executive Committee—W. E. Taylor, Peru, chairman ; ante 
Supts. Miss. Maria P. Upson, of Beatrice, and W. M. Clarey, o 


The expressed a preference for Nebraska City, first 
choice, and Beatrice, second choice, as the place for holding the 
next meeting. 
OHIO, 
The next meeting of the State Association will be held in Toledo, 


July 2, 3, and 4, The program is as follows : 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 

J l, — Morning Session —Inaugural Address, Supt. E. B. Cox, 
ps Legislation for Country Schools, Supt_H. M. Parker, Elyria. 

Afternoon Session. — What Shall the Public Schools Teach ? oe. 
H. W. Compton, Toledo. Promotions Without Examinations, Prin. 
G. W. Carnahan, Cincinnati. 

Evening Session.—Physiology, by Prof. E. T. Nelson, Delaware. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

July 3d. — Morning Session. — Inaugural Address, Supt. . W. Ben 
nett, Piqua. Industial Education, Dr. L. R. Klemm, Cincinnati. 

Afternoon Session. — Modern Methods in the Study of 
Miss Ellen G. Reveley, Cleveland. Special Methods in Civies, Supt. J. 


R. Shawan. Mt. Vernon. 
Evening Session. -Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle. 


eight schoolhouses have been built lately in Buffalo, New York 
Om and Brooklyn. 

he music teachers of the state have banded together to form a 
permanent organization. The first meeting will be held in Hudson, 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th of June. There are to be ten concerts, 
and recitals of the best and most enjoyable music, and many lect- | 
ures, essays, and debates on subjects of practical worth to the pro- 
fession. Solos will be given on the piano, violin, harp, zither, 
flute, and oboe, and vocal music by singers of world-wide reputa- 
tion. Charles W. Landon, of Claverack, will furnish information 
concerning details. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


A centennial reunion of the alumni and matriculates of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina will be held on Wednesday of commence- 
ment week, June 5, in Memorial Hall, where the members of each 
class will sit together. It is proposed, also, that the members of 
each class dine together on this day. A catalogue of all the stu- 
dents since the beginning, and a complete history of the university, 
will be published fer the celebration. A brilliant program is in 
preparation. Particulars may be had of John Manning, F. 
Venable, and Geo. T. Winston, of the faculty. 


NEBRASKA, 
Stdte Editor, W, EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

The last meeting of the Southeast Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the high school building at Tecumseh. In the 
absence of the president, the vice-president, —W. E Taylor, of the 
State Normal,—presided. The address of welcome was given by 
Hon. S. P. Davidson, and responses wera made by Supts. C. D 
Rakestraw and A. K. Goudy. ‘ Kinds of Iostitute Work Most 
Needed’’ was the title of a concise and able paper read by Supt. 
C. D. Rakestraw, of Nebraska City. This paper was briefly dis- 
cussed by County Supt. W. M. Clarey, of Nebraska City, and 
others. The points brought out were better conductors and in- 
structors, more efficient county superintendents, and greater unity 
in the plan of work for different counties. 

“* Some Points in Primary Work ’’ was a subject ably and skill- 
fully handled by Miss M. Evelyn Birss, of the State Normal. It 
was universally regretted that, owing to want of time, this subject 
was not more fully discussed by the Association. The program for 
the evening meeting consisted, first, of a well-prepared paper, 
** The Chemistry of Character,’ by Prof. J. S. brown, of Doane 
College, Crete. This paper was discussed by Prin. C. R. Atkinson, 
of Endicott, after which the Association adjourned for the ‘‘ Social 
Hoar,”’ which was spent very pleasantly. 

Saturday forenoon, after trausactiog the usual routine business 
of the Association, ‘‘ Limits of Course of Study in Nebraska Graded 
Schools,’’ was presented by Supt. C. G. Pearse, of Beatrice. This 
mee was quite thoroughly diseussed by Mr. G. S. Wedgwood, 

upt. N. E, Leach, of Hamboldt; ex-Pres. J. H. Miller, of Camp- 
bell University, Holton, Kans.; Rev. Dr. Harsha, of Tecumseh ; 
and others. The opinions given were almost as numerous as the 
speakers, but nevertheless the discussions were much enjoyed by all 
present. County Supt. 5. L. Melvin, of Nemaha City, read a 
paper on *‘ Course of Study for Ungraded Schools.’ This paper 
was intended to be simply suggestive, and was discussed by Pres. 
George L. Farnham, of the State Normal, and others. 

Everything considered, the meeting may be said to have been a 
success. Universal satisfaction was given by County Supt. W. B 
Compton and Supt. W. H. Gardner, both cf Tecumseh, as mem- 
bers of the local committee. The executive committee labored 
under peculiarly discouraging circumstances, for which they were 


July 4th. —- Morning Session. — A Memorial Sketch of Dr. E. T. Tap 

Ay ‘Dr Jobn Hancock, State School Commissioner. Report of the 
Bommittee on the Relation of Secondary and Higher Education within 
our State, Supt. E. E. White, Chairman. 


Able leaders have been secured to open the discussion on each 
per; among them are: Prof. W. A. Clark, of Lebanon; Supts. 
R. W. Mitchell of Alpha, G. W. Welch of Lancaster, Henry Whit- 
moth of Bellefontaine, O. T. Corson of Cambridge, Alston Ellis 
of Hamilton, W. R. Cornings of Norwalk, and Arthur Powell of 


Barnesville. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The new catalogue of Lafayette College shows an attendance of 
308 students, including 38 pursuing resident graduate studies. An 
electrical engineering course is announced, and a new prize for the 
junior who shall present the best essay, of not less than 3,000 words, 
on ** The Place of the Bible in the College Course.’’ This is the 
sixteenth prize established in Lafayette, the others being mainly in 
literature and mathematics. 

TEXAS. 

From the last of Superintendent Hogg’s reports it is seen that 
the average attendance of the Fort Worth schools for the week was 
94 per cent., or an enrollment of 1730. The tardiness was eight- 
tenths of one per cent. There were.fifteen rooms, in which not one 
of the pupils was late. This speaks a great deal for Superintend- 
ent Hogg’s generalship and popularity in the schools over which 
he has presided for seven years. Fort Worth is a great railroad 
town, and there being no police regulations there for the preven- 
tion of truancy, one would not look for such a record. 

In the city schools of McKinney the teachers are employed by 
the calendar month, In teaching nine calendar months, they teach 
nine and three quarters school months. The board of education 
persists in adhering to this plan. 


UTAH. 


- Brigham Young Academy at Provo has had about 350 pupils in 
attendance during the past winter. Prof. Karl Maesar, of Swiss 
birth, is the principal. 

Territorial Commissioner P. L. Williams has resigned, and 
Arthur Newill, of Ogden Episcopal School, is an announced candi- 
datefor the vacant position, 

The Agricultural College created by the last legislature is about 
to become a reality and to have a habitation in the snug little 
valley of Cache, and will be about three miles from Logan. 

The Methodist University is at last located. Ogden is the lucky 
city. This institution is to be built to accommodate 300 students. 
The three other aspiring cities were Salt Lake, Provo, and Nephi. 
Ogden obtained the prize by the gift of $25,000 and a grant of 100 
acres of land. 


VIRGINIA, 


The two Japanese students now at Roanoke College are the first 
representatives of their nation to enter a Virginia institution. 
These boys, Hidei Fakuoka and Toyoshiro Terashima, are sons of 
dist.nguished officers of their Government,—Viscount Takachika 
Fukuoka, member of the Imperial Privy Council and ex-Minister 
of S:ate for Edacation, and Count Manenori Terashima, vice-presi- 
dent of the Privy Council and formerly Minister -to the United 
States. Roanoke has had Indian students for eighteen yeara, there 
being now five Choctaws from the Indian Territory at the college. 
Among the graduates are a full-blooded Choctaw and a Mexican. 
The former took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity at Yale Uni- 


wat the University of Mexico. The col- 
lege has students in attendance from fourteen states, and the grad- 
uates are to be found in twenty-eight states and two foreign coun- 
tries. Two Roanoke graduates have positions in Boston, — Dr. 
Fairfax Irwin, surgeon-in-charge of the Uv. & Marine Hospital 
(Chelsea), and Mr, Wm. C. Dreher, instructor in German in the 
state su rintendent of public instrac- 
tion, has been elected professor of Latin in Randolph Macon Col- 
lee, Ashland, and will resign his present position at the end of 
the year, when the General Assembly will elect his successor. Dr. 
Buchanan bas made one of the ablest and most successful adminis - 
by the friends of the public schools. Me 
Se increase of students at the University of Virginia has 


necessitated the election of 


the latter is stadying la 


three adjunct Prof. 
f Indiana University, has been elected adjunct professor 
science; Prof. W. H. Perkins, of Virginia, will assist 
Dr. Schele DeVere in the School of Modern Languages ; and Lonis 
C. H. Fianey, of Accomack County, has been appointed to assist 
Prof. Ormond Stone in the Leander McCormick Observatory. 
Col. John B. Cary has resigned the position of city superintend- 
ent of schools for Richmond, and Prof. Wm. F. Fox, principal of 
the Richmond High School and editor of the Virginia Educational 
Journal, has been appointed in his stead. Prof. W. A. Bowles, 
formerly superintendent of schools for Staunton, succeeds Mr, Fox 
in the principalship of the Richmond H igh School. — 
The Virg‘nia Conference of the Southern Methodist Church will 
College. The town of Liberty gave the grounds and subscri 
$20,000. Work on the ay ey ya begun, and the school 
will be opened for pupils in the early fall. 
William and or College, at Williamsburg, next to Harvard 
the oldest educational institution in the United States, was revived 
last year by the Virginia islature as a normal college for the 
training of male teachers for the public schools of the state. There 
are more than one hundred pupils in attendance. Hon. Lyon a. 
Tyler, youngest son of the late ex-President John Tyler, is the 
president of the college. 
Congress has just passed a bill to pay to the Union Theological 
Seminary and Episcopal High School near Alexandria, ‘the sum of 
$20,000 for damages done by the Federal troops during the Civil 


ar. 
The United States Bureau of Education at Washington has pub- 
lished Prof. Herbert B. Adams’ valuable monograph on Thomas 
Jefferson and the University of Virginia. The volume contains 
shorter sketches of the leading colleges of the state. 

The public schools, in many of the raral districts of the state, are 
closing. The Old Dominion needs Federal aid for her public schools. 

With the completion of the Washington school building, Wheel- 
ing claims to possess the best-arranged edifice of the kind within 
the borders of the Old Dominion. The accomplished architect is 
Mr. E. W. Wells, who has given the work his personal supervision. 
The contract price of $33,550 has not been exceeded ; the furniture 
is expected to cost some $3,400 more; and the money is considered 
well spent.——An annex to the Madison School is proposed, and 
will probably be completed at an early day. Also, an addition will 
be made to the Union School. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The annual meeting of the State Educational Association will be 

held at Morgantown, July 9 to 11 inclusive. 
WASHINGTON, 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Tacomah. 

Willis P. Hall isthe new superintendent of the Indian school 
located on the Puyallup reservation near Tacomah. Mr. Hall hails 
from the Keystone state and is full of educational enthusiam. ‘The 
success of the Indian schools upon the Pacific coast is now assured. 
We are glad to note that well-qualified teachers are now taking 
charge of these schools. Mr. Hall will find the educators of Wash- 
ington very democratic in their notions and he will be accorded a 
cordial welcome and fall fellowship. 

Now it is Centralia that is having an educational boom. The 
people suddenly and unanimously discovered that the school ac- 
commodations were wholly inadequate. A fair and creditable 
school building is now projected. 

Grace Seminary, a Baptist institution, is to be opened in Cen- 
tralia next September. 


A MAN, like a watch, is to be valued for his goings. Pat the 
mainspring in good order with 


Warner's Log Cabin LIVER PILLS, 
whose action is gentle but effective. Vegetable. All druggists. 


WARNER'S Safe Cure removes headache, deafness, nausea, and 
convulsions, ; Why ? Because, these troubles are symptoms of ma- 
laria (uric acid poisoning). ‘* Reynold’s System of Medicine ’’ saysjof 
the symptoms of uraemia: ‘‘ They generally begin insidiously, with 
headache and vomiting, followed by heaviness, indifference, and 


in no way responsible, but not a word of complaint was heard in 


versity ia 1886, and is now trustee of schools for the Choctaws ; 


somnolence, succeeded by general convulsions and coma.”’ 


NEY’S READERS 


INTRODUCTORY TO CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN, 


A First Reader. Introduction price, 


24 cts.; allowance for old book, 5 cts. 


(The First Reader includes Primer work, and is the only ‘‘ first book ’’ required.) 
A Second Reader. Introduction price, 32 cts ; allowance for old book, 8 cts. 
A Third Reader. Introduction price, 40 cts.; allowance for old book, 10 cts. 
A Fourth Reader. Introduction price, 50 cts. ; allowance for old book, 10 ets. 


1. Are based on the right idea of what a reading-book 
should be. 

2. They secure the best results at the least expense of 
time and effort. 

3. Owing to the brightness of style and vivacity of ex- 
pression of the selections, they are peculiarly 
adapted to inculcate a love of reading and train 
the language faculties. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Briefly characterized, the STICKNEY READERS 


4. Having been prepared by a teacher of long and 
successful experience, they are, in the fullest 
sense, practical, containing nothing which will 
not stand the test of schoolroom use. 

5. Containing a large amount of interesting material 
for sight and test reading, they do not involve 
the expense of a supplementary series, and are 
therefore cheaper than other reading-books. 


A series of attractive, Studied, and thor- 
oughly tested reading books, combining 
in an unusual degree exceptional lit- 
erary merit and marked originality with 
the most rational and practical methods. 


6. They have been indorsed b i 
| y leading educators, and 
adopted by such cities as New York, Philadelphia. 
pee Chicago, Washington, Cambridge and 
(Mass.), and hundreds of other cities and 
7. The verdict of the children i 
their favor as that of the 


Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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TENNESSEE, 
State Editor, J. B. CasH, Chattanooga. 

W. C. Kilvington, superintendent of the Ten- 
nessee Industrial School, says, in his biennial re- 

" that there were 14 white and 3 colored chil- 
ren in the school, April 22, 1887. From that 
date till Dec. 1, 1888, there were 59 white and 21 
colored. Farm and garden products to the 
amount of $1,403.94 have been sold, while a re- 
mainder, worth $945, is still on hand. The re- 
port of the directors to the legislature shows the 
cost per capita to be $150, divided equally between 
the state and county, and the boys’ own earnings. 
An appropriation of $30,000 is asked for the next 
two years. 

The committee appointed by the legislature to 
visit the University of Tennessee, reports a corps 
of 18 professors, with an attendance of 227, the 
largest in the history of the achool. There are 
ten departments, and the crowded condition of 
some of these demands a further division. Al- 
though $25,000 have been expended in the past 
year for improvements, there remains a number of 
old buildings. An appropriation of $4,500 has 
been made for the residence of the president, Dr. 
Dabney. The latter, though a young man, is 
one of the leading educators of the state, and has 
worked the school up to a high degree of excel- 


lence. 

The Nashville Board of Education, at their last 
meeting, decided to adopt a fire drill, and it will 
be immediately practiced throughout the various 
schools of the city. 

The report of Hon. Frank M. Smith, state su- 
perintendent of public schools, consists of 436 
pagés. In the past fifteen years the total enroll- 
ment of thestate has increased one hundred per 
cent., while the improvements in buildi ete., 
have increased five hundred per cent. te, shows 
the scholastic population of 1888 to be 652,508, 
and the number of teachers employed 7,439. 
Teachers who are prepared to enter the freshman 
class of the academic department of Vanderbilt 
University, may do so without payment of tuition, 
provided they can show evidence of a year’s suc- 
cessfal work as instructors. The state superin- 
tendent calls special attention, in his report to a 
radical wrong in the distribution of the school 
fund in the various counties of the state. As the 
county court is responsible for this, it is urged 
that they adopt measures which shall work an 
early reform. 

The Chattanooga and the Grant Memorial Uni- 
versities, the latter located at Athens, have 
recently consolidated. The final approval is with 
the Educational Society of the M. Church, at 
Cincinnati, and it is thought that the unification 
will be endorsed. Their combined property is $400,- 
000, and the total number of students, 400. This 
will make a central university at Chattanooga for 
whites, and will end the race strife, inaugurated 
two years ago at the latter place, 

It looks as if corporal punishment would soon be 
arelic of the past, as far as the Chattanooga schools 
are concerned, and the board of education have 
prohibited its infliction by the teachers. The 
principals may use corporal punishment when it 
seems best for the general good of the school, but 
only on written request of the parent. Shaking 
has been pronounced by the superintendent as 
corporal punishment, and is likewise prohibited. 
We are mistaken if there shall not be a shaking 
of the dry bones among the teachers of the city. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


An error appeared under this heading in the 
last issue. The Mr. Jones who takes the retired 


Is LIFE worth living, if we cannot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘‘live well’’ in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Send early for their circulars 
before the busy season commences and while they 
have time to become acquainted with you. 


Course of Mineralogy for Young People 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION COURSE), 


Suitable for Teachers,  . Schools, and all who 
wish to become acquain with the elements of 
Mineralogy. 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 


(First Grade). One Dollar ; oat e, 25 cents. 
Address G. GUTTENBERG, 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, ERIE, PA. 


Mr. Jones’ ition at Oak Grove Semi is 
Mr. R. M. Jones, of the Friends’ School, Provi. 
dence, and not Mr. Jones of the William Penn 
School, Philadelphia. 


Mr. T. S. Burns, for ten years principal of the | funds. 


high school at Westbrook, resigns to enter the field 
of life insurance with the ‘‘ N. Y. Mutual.’”’ He 
will have the state agency of Dakota. An excel- 
lent teacher, we regret the loss to the educational 
force of the country. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Supt. S. C. Hall, of Hinsdale, who has been one 
of the most efficient educational men in the state, 
resigned because of ill health, and after a period 
of rest became connected with the Department of 
Labor in Washington, D. C., under . Carroll 
D. Wright. 

Professor Hitchcock has given Dartmouth Col- 
lege a large and valuable collection of natural his- 
tory specimens. The gift also includes a case of 
fossils, skeletons of rare birds, and many relief 
maps of the Yellowstone region. 

Channing Folsom has been reélected superin- 
tendent of the Dover schools, at a salary of $1,800. 

A hundred teachers were in attendance upon 
the meetings of the Merrimack County Institute, 
Feb. 27 to March 1. The citizens of the town 
also seemed greatly interested, as well as members 
of the boards of education of adjoining towns. 
The evening audiences for the three days numbered 
about 1300. 


VERMONT. 


The election of the county boards at the annual 
March meeting has led to much discussion of the 
various candidates for supervisor in each county. 
It is hoped that only the best will be selected. 

The present class at Castleton Normal School 
numbers 223. 

The Essex Classical Institute closes its winter 
— Friday evening, March 1, with a good exhi- 

ition. 

Two hundred and fourteen students are regis- 
tered at Vermont Methodist Seminary this term. 

March 11, the students of Vermont Academy 
held a fair for the benefit of poor students in pay- 
ing n expenses, 

he oldest teacher in active service in Vermont 
is A. D. Searles, who began teaching in 1841 at 
the age of 19. His first license was granted by 
the poet, John G. Saxe. He is now at the head 
of the school which Sir Curtis Lamson gave to the 
village of New Haven Mills. 

School matters are somewhat complicated at 
Bellows Falls, where in March it was voted to re- 
turn from the town to the district system. As the 
legislature changed the time of holding the an- 
nual school meetings from April to July, and 
failed to make any provision in cases where the 
town system was abolished, there is now no board 


Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence. All communications to 
him will be treated as confidential. 


of school directors and no pradential committee ; 
consequently no provision has been made for the 
spring term, and prominent lawyers question the 
authority of a special school meeting to raise 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The public examination of the Sutton High 
School occurred Thursday, Mar. 7. The gradu- 
ating exercises took Soe the following evening 
The principal, Mr. E. F. Blanchard, Bates, ’83, 
is reélected. 

The annual meeting of the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Hyde Park, 
May 10, day and evening. An unusually 
program is in preparation, and will be published 
in the JOURNAL as soon as completed. 

The annual spring convention of the Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association will be held in 


Tremont Temple, Boston, April 26. The morn- 
ing session will be largely given to the subject of 
manual training in its different phases, and the 
afternoon to music (class exercises) and two ad- 


dresses. 
May 31st has been fixed upon as the date of the 
annual meeting of the Hampden county teachers. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The second monthly meeting of the teachers of 
Norwalk was held at the Franklin Street School. 


& serious railroad accident. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From March 27 to April 2, inclusive.) 
— Drought in Brazil. 
— Death of John Bright. 
— Paris journalists fight a duel. 
— Louis Kossuth said to be dying. 
— Collapse of the Fall River strike. 
— Destructive prairie fires in Dakota. 
— Cincinnati elects a Republican mayor. 
— Debate at Ottawa over the Jesuits’ estates. 
— Comet discovered from Lick Observatory. 
— The American baseball tourists sail for home. 
— Oklahoma to be open for settlement April 22. 
— All work on the Panama Canal bas ceased, 
— Emperor of Austria seized with a sudden 


illness. 


— A letter from Stanley, dated Sept. 4, reaches 
Edinburgh. 
— Reduction of the public debt for March, 


$13,605,655. 


— Halstead’s nomination as minister to Germany 


rejected by the Senate. 


— A rumor that the Czar has narrowly escaped 
Several arrests made. 
— The French Government to prosecute Bou- 


langer for his connection with the Patriotic League. 


— Three American and three German men-of- 


war at Samoa wrecked in a hurricane; 140 lives 


Two of the expected speakers were unavoidably Sent, 


absent, but the time was most profitably em- 
ployed by Principal Bishop of Norwich, on the 
subject of ari i 
held April_ 26. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
THE BEST TONIC 
known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 


— The eldest son of John Bright, who is a lib- 


, je, The next mocting will be = unionist, will contest his father’s seat in the 


ouse. 
— The ships of war Richmond, Alert, and 
Adams, are ordered to Samoa to replace those de- 


stroyed in the storm. 


— James N. Huston nominated for the treas- 
urership; Ellis H. Roberts, of Utica, for assist- 


ant; and George H. Shields, of Missouri, for as- 


body. sistant attorney-general. 


— Robert T. Lincoln will be Minister to Eng- 
land ; George B. Loring, to Portugal ; Allen 
Teacher.—‘* What is emphasis ?”’ Thorndike Rice to Russia ; Patrick , to 


Pupil.—“‘ Stress of voice on a word or 
to which one wishes to call special attention.’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ?”’ 

Pupil.—‘“‘ Places filled, actual work done.”’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ?”’ 

‘upil.—** On the word ‘ calls.’ ’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Why do not they too place my 1 
sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘actual work done?’ ”’ 

Pupil.—‘' They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
* call special attention’ in that direction.’’ 

** Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Codp- 
erative Association located ?”’ 

‘*In the heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 
get the number, for inthe Bible, it signifies ‘ full- 
ness,’ ‘ completeness,’ ‘ perfection.’ It is a num- 
ber of ‘ fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ’’ 

Teacher.—** It is then well suited to this Associa- 
tion as it has certainly been ‘good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 


excellent positions through their Agency.’’ 


Chili; Congressman Ryan, of to 
and John Hicks, to Peru.” 


WANTED, a Day School. Will buy whole or 


part interest in valuable day school,—boys’ pre- 
ferred, —in large city. Must have good patronage. 
Full particulars; thorough investigation ; strictest 
confidence. 


Address F. W. CAMPBELL, 
8 and 9 Astor House, New York City. 


THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’ Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
each member and his personal recommendation of 
his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
has made this agency the most successful one in 
the Union. 


Amherst Summer School 


“session. AMHERST 
Instruction given in EIGHT LANGUAGES (ten 


classes daily in French and ten in German), also in 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, eg | Painting, 
English Literature, Political Science, Mathemutics, 
and Physical Training. 


BEAUTIFUL LOCATION. 
Address 


Excursions and Picnics on Saturdays. 


JULY 8th to AUG. Sth, 


COLLEGE, 


** Realizes the ideal of a School of Languages.” 
—Prof. W. 8S. Tyler. 


“It is thorough, it is cheap, it is pleasant, it is the 


school for practical work.” 
—Educational Courant. 


Circular and Programme free. 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, MAss. 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
TWELFTH ANNUAL SESSION, BEGINNING JULY 


School of Methods, 3 Weeks, 13 Professors. 
Monroe College of Oratory, 4 Weeks, Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. 
Academic Departments, 5 Weeks, 17 Professors. 


THE BEST LOCATION, — OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


The Best Instructors, 
The Most Thorough Courses of Study. 


Combining Rest »° Recreation with Study »° Improvement. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


The Oldest Summer School, 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
560 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Createst Advantages. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
Worcester, Mass. 


The New England Bureau 


Will furnish circulars and give full information of the 
best Summer Schools in New England. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


For next Sept., in a family school in a large N. Y. 
city, a teacher of French, German, and Latin. The 
candidate must have studied in Europe and be able 
to speak the modern languages. Experience in teach- 
ing not required. Salary, $300 and home, 
Apply to HIR ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 


. 


TO BE RENTED. 


The valuable school property in a pleasant New 
England town, which we have advertised only for 
sale, will now be rented for a young ladies’ boarding 
and day school. It is every way suited to this purpose. 

Apply immediately to 


Are You Interested 


names from week to week in this colump. We can only give a part of one State at a time. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


FROM 

hi nsburg, R. 8. Mobler, Clinton, Mo. 
Chas Wieland, Kendallville, Ind. 
Philadelphia, Rev. J.R. Herrick, Vermillion, 
Allentown, . H. Boehm, Bryant, Iowa, 
Freeburg, J. K. Elw Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Miss Lydia Wood, Chester Serge. Pe. 
Towanda, owman, Galesville, Wis. 
Vork, . D. Morrow, Butler, Mo. 
West Chester, Prof. 8. J. Priggen, Greeley, Col. 
Halsted, Carrie 8. Marsh, Scotland, Dak. 
Wiconisco, Miss K. Grimes, Menominee, Mich. 
Pittsburg, Sarah M. Row, Winona, Minn. 
Oorry, Alma E. Wales, Charlotte, Mich. 
Easton, c.8.M Canfield, Ohio. 
Allentown, Geo. A. Miller, Greeley, Kan. 
Smithton, 8.8. Hough, East Pa. 
Bradford, Helen M. Briscoe, Hartford City, lad. 


ill not cost you anything to learn abou 
tevestes tn securing their circulars may bring you pro 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 
(ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES.) | 


In what Teachers have been pinced by 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Axsociation 
of Chicago? Ifso, you will find some of the 


FROM TO 
North East, F. H. Umholtz, Iola, Kan. 
Meadville, Jennie B. Long, Millersburg Ex 
Towan W. J. Bowen, Muskegon, Mich. 
Corry, Florence L. H , Deadwood, Dak. 
Reading, Edith Kessler, Blue Island, His, 
Indiana, W. T. Rink, Princeton, Ind. 
Carlisle, D. 8. Jackson, Hall, Iowa. 
Huntington, Cordelia Freeman, Fayette. Iowa. 
Robbins Sta., G Bobbins, Reaver Dam. Wis, 
Corry, Lillie M. Loveland, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Indiana, Geo. 8. Fisher. Scotland, Dak. 
Indiana, Anna Madison, Dak, 
Jobs’ Corners, =. posites, Pa. 
Duncansville, John Walker, elta, Pa. 

ringboro, H. J. Hotchkiss, New Wilmington,Pa. 
Delta Millar, Westfield, Pa. 


the work of this Association ;—and a postal 
Fa. Be in position, and add 25 per ct. to your salary. 


RECEPTION BOOMS, 


Civics for Young Americans. 
By WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, 


The author has shown in a strikin iy novel and interest- 
ing way, and in language intelligib e to a ten-year-old 
boy the necessity of government,the different forms of gov- 
ernment, and the advantages of our government over all 
others. The book is an admirable supplementary reader 
for grammar grades. The subject not being generally 
rades, the grammar school pupil has no 


taught in these 
come acquainted with even the rudi- 


opportunity to 
ments of this study, a knowledge of which is so requisite 
to good citizenship It is hoped that C1V10s FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS” will remedy this grave omission in our 
courses of study. 

Just adopted for exclusive use in MONTANA, and largely 
introduced in various other parts of the country. 


A. LOVELL & Co., Pubs., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


SPECIAL TEACHER’S EXCURSION TO 


PARIS 


visiting England, France, Germany, the 
Rhine, Belgium and Holland, All travel and 
hotels FIRST-CLASS. Finest line of Steamers cross- 
ing.the Atlantic. Low Rates, Rooms are being 
rapidly taken. Send for circular, free. 

E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARRINGTON S 


ANALYSIS OF PLANTS. 


Intended for Schools and Colleges and for the in- 
dependent botanical student. 


By MARK W. HARRINGTON, 


Formerly Assistant Professor in charge of Botany in 
the University of Michigan. 


THIRD EDITION. 
This is a convenient book for the student to use 


in field work, being adapted to the size of the 
pocket, and bound in flexible covers. Several pages 
at the end of the book are especially arranged for 
diagrams of flowers. ‘There are several blank 
pages for recording personal observations. 
card | special vocabularies for the Composit~ and Glasses. 


Also 


Mailing price, 42 cents. 


8. BR. WINCHELL & CO., Educat’l Publishers, 


} Chicago, 


70-72 Dearborn S8.., 


Branches: N. Y. CITY, Box 1969; ST. PAUL; TACOMA, Wash. Terr.—W. M. Heiney, Ag’t. 


“4 


106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
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Some Recent 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No. 14. 


Publications. 


Title, 
The Epistle to the Galations. ° 
Under Green Apple Boughs. 
The Scott Library. ‘ 

Letters of Thomas Carlyle. » ° 
Buddhism in Connection with Brahmanism. 

Principles of Commercial Law. 


Views A-Foot. . . 
Stickney’s Readers (4 vols). . 
A White Umbrella in Mexico. . 
Constitutional Government in Spain. ° ° 
The Cost of a Lie. 
A Demoralizing Marriage. . 
he Counter Reformation. . 
A Laboratory Guide to Chemical Analysis. 
Choice Selections. ‘ e 
The Last American. . 


Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


CHANGING 1Ts TITLE.—The well-known firm 
of Oliver Ditaon & Co., Music Publishers, will 
hereafter be known as Oliver Ditson Company. 
Mr. Chas. H. Ditson, in the new corporation, rep- 
resents the name so familiar to every newspaper | 
reader. The firm includes Mr. John C. Haynes | 
and Charles H. Ditson (former partners) and five 


gentlemen who have hitherto held prominent posi- 
tions in the Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
stores. The successful firm enters on the second 
half-century of its existence with a large stock and 
extensive business, and with every probability of 
large and rapid increase. 


| 


HAILeEs’ SERIES OF DRAWING Books, just 


brought out by Messrs. Charles KE. Merrill & Co.,|loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
of New York, the publication of which has been |about photography. He can ‘‘ press the button, 
looked forward to with so much interest by those|—we do the rest. 


acquainted with the author’s success as an in- 


structor, has already been introduced into prom-| photograph. 


inent places in different parts of the country, and 
has taken a leading position among the several 
series of drawing books now before the public. 


Finlay” AC Armstrong & Son, NY $1 
Campbell Ticknor & Co, Boston 7 
McCarthy Macmillan & Co, N Y¥ 
Monier- Williams 2 
Hawthorne D Appleton & Co, N Y 
Thornton A P Armstrong. Portland, Ore ; 
Taylor John B Alden, N a 
Ginn & Co, Boston | + 
cLeap Briggs, Toronto, Us 
Gilman Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston : 3 
Gury” Harper & Bros, NY : 
J B Lippincott Co, Boston 
rille R&S Peale & Co, Chicago 2 50 
Wara A D F Randolph & Co, N Y ; 80 
O' Brine John Wiley & Sons, N Y 2 00 
Wright D C Heath & Co, Boston 55 
Lewis Eastern Educational Bureau. 75 
Mitchell F A Stokes & Bro, N Y 1 00 
I he Kodak. 
~ ANYBODY can ase 


the KopAk. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 


PRICE, $26. 


Blue Line: Tablets, 
Sunbeam Tablets, 
Eureka Tablets, 
New Perfect Pencil 
Composition Books, 


Writing 


Quincy Practice Papers, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co, 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


TABLETS 


PURPOSES. 


O cents. 


Tablets, 


Send for copy of KopAk Primer, with sample 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM O0., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Among the important places where these new 
books have been adopted are Paterson, N. J., and 
Albany, N. Y., the board of education in the lat- 
ter city having just adopted them for exclusive use 
in all its public schools. The publishers offer to 
send a complete set (nine numbers, with the man- 
po id postpaid, to any teacher, on receipt of one 


**Look Here, Frienp, Akg You Sick ?” 
— This familiar heading to Professor Hart’s adver- 
tisement has made his name almost a ‘* household 
word.’’ Do you have pains in the chest and sides, 
orinthe back? Are you dull andsleepy ? Does 


your mouth have a bad taste in the morning? Is 
qe appetite poor? Are your eyes sunken ? 

ave youadry cough? Do you feel tired all the 
time ? Are you nervous, irritable, and gloomy ? 
If you have any of these symptoms, or any simi- 
lar ones, send your address on a postal card to-day, 
directed to Professor Hart, 88 Warren St., New 
York, and he will send you a bottle of his justly 
celebrated ‘* Floraplexion ’’ free. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED 


In one of our pleasant seaboard N. E. Cities, is a 
school for young ladies and misses, firmly established 
and in a prosperous condition,— FoR SALE. The 
spacious building is well furnished for boarding and 
day-school purposes, including desks, tables, books of 
reference, and photographs for a large home school. 
This furniture, ete., with the good-will of the school, 
can now be purchased for $1,500 The building can 
be purchased at a bargain, or rented. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


An exceptionally fine school property, a large build- 
ing. elegantly furnished, heated by steam, lighted 
with gas, and abundantly supplied with water, with 
ten acres of valuable land, 


mirably adapted to its 
present use, a school for young ladies. Said property 
1s delightfully located in one of the Northern Central 
States, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
and furniture cost some $70,000; still the entire 
ay erty with the good will of the school is offered 

$35,000, on easy terms. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT 


A professorship either in ANCIENT LANGUA " ing teeth : : 

MATHEMATICS, MILITARY TACTICS, Daawine ec cutting It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 

MINING and METALLURGY, or a combination of some | ‘t produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 

¢ Pacific Coas' nd would you mak i ” i 

an investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said college, Mp. - —— Itis very ph t to taste, 

with ample as a condition of securing that 9 


80, apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— There is said to be a barber’s sign near the 
Palais Royal, Paris, bearing the following legend 
in the vernacular: ‘‘ Callileucocapillaire water 
which colors the hair white. For the use of 
young physicians and magistrates,’’ 


IMPORTANT.— When visting New York City 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

a pot. 

600 Varnishes Rooms at $1.00 and up- 

wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to ali depots. You 
tan live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the city, 


— A wise negro is quoted assaying: ‘‘’ Pears 
to me like dar was some kind of misdecomposishun 
in all dis talk about babies cuttin’ de teef. De 
way I look at it, its de teef cuttin’ de baby. 
Leas’ wise, dat’s de way it looks in de case o’ 
culled chil’en,”’— Ez. 

A DREssMAKER’S DyspEersiA.—Mrs. Lucy 
A. Mann. Dressmaker, corner Union and Buffum 
streets, Lynn, cured of the torture of chronic 
dyspepsia, which had bothered for ten years, by 
Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound. 


— We can view with forty-two’d the addition 
of four new states to the Union.— Pittsburg Chron. 
— Misfortune in nine times out of ten is simply 
another name for laziness or bad management, 
and it really isn’t anythiog to your credit to be 
croaking all the time about misfortune. 

If you have no employment, or are being poorly 
paid for the work you are doing, then write to 
B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., and 
they will show you how to transform Miss-fortune 
into Madame-fortune. Try it. 


— It is easier for an idol to go through the 
knee of 2 gpa ny for a new humorous 

ragraphist to refrain from makin jok 
Bostea beans. — Norristown Herald. 


_ ADVICE TO MorHErs.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 


ild from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
the gums, allays th 
= relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and isthe 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arisi 


from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle, 


FOR SALE, 


Southern City, (75,000 inhabitants) a flour. | “28¢r is the man who points with pride. 
n in operation 
tronized by the best 
of and = 
urniture, arms for|® positive remedy for Consumption. By its ti 
military — and the good will of the school, $2,500. thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently, qaen 


Ina 

ishing Military School, which has bee 
eleven years. This school is 
families in the city, at high r 
no undesirable competition. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


— The man who wears a diamond ring on his 


CONSUMPTION SURELY C 
To the Editor :—Please inform your have 


* | shall be glad to send two bott! 

any of your readers, who have coneumecinn a they wit 

send me their Express and P. 0. ad a8. 7 
Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y, 


r ats Wanted tab. e., 


— ‘* What a remarkably neat bh 
Yea, I alwaye use an Estexbrock ” 


THE 100+h. 


pow SHALL 


with some appropriate exercises. 


ELEBRATE 
ERSARY OF THE INAUGU 
iv 


RATION OF WASHINGTON 
sc 


L? 
- 100: 


Well, we don’t know how you will celebrate it, but we do know that you ought to celebrate it 


Two Valuable Books 


HERE IS AN OFFER THAT MAY NOT APPEAR ACAIN. 


for Only 80 Cents! 


| 

Songs of History. 
| 

POEMS AND BALLADS | 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 

By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Second Edition. 

Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price, $1.00. | 
This volume contains some of the most patriotic 
poems for declamation ever published. They are 


specially adapted to National Holidays and Fes- 
tivals, 


or before April 15, next. 


Address all orders, 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


Exercises Washington's Births) 


COMPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Paper, price, 25 cents. 
This little book of 54 pages contains not only 


some 20 exercises, many of which are equally well 
adapted to the 100th Anniversary of Washington’s 
Inauguration as to his Birthday, but also The 


Continental Congress. 

This exercise is an imaginary session during the 
debate preceding the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence. It will afford one of the most 
appropriate as well as instructive entertainments 
that you can possibly have. 


And we are going to let you have both of these books for only 80 cents, 
—less than two thirds of the regular price, provided your order is received on 


After that date the price for both will be $1.25, as heretofore. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not ¢ 
keep, I will take them in exchanae for Gale oon 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE, 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


For “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT’S 
Best things for Lyceum and Church Enter- 
[ READINGS tainments. Humorous and Dialect Sketches. 
Amateur 
28 Numbers ready. 


Sold by booksellers. RECITATIONS “Disiogean 


8; » s 
BGARRETT & LPLAYS | 


Back Streets 
SERIES. 
By FREDK. Hast1 
London Slums, 2 cents, 


This is a most dramatic d 
escri 
chapel district in London, the 
maby horrible and mysterious murders, is 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Dial es, Tableanx, Speak : 
School Club & Parlor. best ont 
LAYS logue free. Lit 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 
Normal Methods of Teaching, 504 pp. $1.50 


This work presents the “ New Education” in its 
smaplons and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tes 
in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture. 504 pp. $1.5 


This work describes in a simple and concise form, 
the bature of the mind and haw to cultivate its fac- 


Philosophy of Arithmetic, 570 pp... $2-00 


“ Every school library should have a copy of it, and 
every teacher of mathematics will find it indispensa- 
ble.”"—National Journal of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years Pri 
= of the first State Normal School of Pennsy* 

Special introduction and to teachers for 
examination, Sola by all or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 

The Normal Publishing CompaY 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLEs C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. oow 


-GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
3 Somerset 8t., 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner’s Mugazine for April opens with a 
frontispiece drawn by William Hale, engraved 
by J. P. Davis,—‘‘The Master of Ballantrac.’’ 
‘Climbing Mount St. Elias”’ is the leading arti- 
cle, by William Williams, with beautiful illustra- 
tions by eminent artists from the author's 
sketches and from photographs. ‘‘ Hope’s Song,”’ 
by Elsie Kendall, is a short poem of more than 
ordinary excellence. George Rice Carpenter con- 
tributes a sketch of Henrik Ibsen, with portrait 
engraved by Thomas Johnson, from a photograph. 
Robert Louis Stevenson gives his sixth paper on 
The Master of Ballantrae.’’ Prevention 
of Railroad Strikes,”’ by Charles Francis Adama, 
is a timely paper wpon an important topic. Will- 
iam H. Rideing describes ‘The Building of an 
‘Ocean Greyhound,’’’ with instructive illustra- 
tions from photographs in the Clyde shipyards. 

April Night,” isa poem by A. Lampman. “A 
Second Shelf of Old Books,” by Mrs, James T. 
Fields, charmingly illustrated, will be read by all 
lovers of good books with delight. Celia Thax- 
ter’s poem, ‘‘Crowned,” is in her best vein. 
John Elliott Curran gives five parts of a capital 
story, entitled ‘* Jeanne,’’ to be concluded in the 
May number. Thomas Dwight, M.D., writes 
“The Avatomy of the Contortionist,’’ with 
numerous illustrations from photographs of expert 
———- taken under the author’s supervision. 

he closing paper is by Walter Pater, on ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’s English Kings.”’ It is a valuable number, 
full of good things. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
numbers, 25 cents. New York City : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


— The Forum for April will attract more than 
usual attention from educators, as it contains an 
attack on the American public school system by 


Cardinal Manning, to which an able reply is made 
by Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale College, de- 
fending freedom of religion and the public 
schools. The article of Téner, the Perisian jour- 
nalist, on Boulanger, explains the conditions of 
parties and politics in France to-day. Albion W. 
Tourgee reviews the negro problem to show the 
injustice of the rule of the minority, and he pre- 
dicts a race conflict if the negro vote is suppressed 
by fraud and force. Mr. Edward Atkinson, in the 
last of his series of essays on social reforms, em- 
phasizes the necresity of giving reformatory agita- 
tion a practical turn. Would not better cooking 
and more judicious selection of food, he asks, do 
more for society than any pretentious reformatory 
theory? Dr. Thomas Hill, formerly president of 
Harvard, apropos of the discussion of phonetic 
spelliog, explains a successful school experiment 
that was made under his direction in teaching 
children Ellis’ ‘‘Glossic’”’ system. Bunts 
of Cleveland, O., explains the true meaning of 
the Monroe doctrine. Senator Stewart of Nevada 
urges the duty of the government to prepare for 
the proper irrigation of our great area of rainless 
land. The Forum deals with the living issues of 
our day with great ability, and deserves a gener- 
ous support from the American people. 


— The April number of the Atlantic Monthly is 
one of more than usual excellence. The poem of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in honor of the dinner 


given to James Russell Lowell, of itself would 
make it notable. In felicity of expression it 
equals Dr. Holmes’ best poetic writings, and the 
occasion of its delivery makes it specially interest- 
ing. Mr. H. C. Merwin contributes a studious 
peper on ‘‘ The People in Government”’; and 

r. Samuel Sheldon answers the question ‘* Why 
our Science Students go to Germany.’’ Miss Pres- 
ton continues her series of articles by a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Before the Assasination,’’ giving an ac- 
count Cicero’s closing years; and Miss Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney, under the name of ‘‘ An Outline Por- 
trait,’’ writes a pleasant sketch about Lady Mag- 
dalene Herbert, mother to George Herbert. Mr. 
Hardy’s serial, ‘‘ Passe Rose,’’ is concluded; Mr. 
James’ ‘‘ Tragic Muse’’ is continued. The two 
short stories are ‘‘ The King’s Cup and Cake,”’ by 
Sophie May, and *‘ A Dissolving View of Carrick 
Meagher,’’ by George H. Jessop. Mr. Bliss Car- 
man, the young Canadian poet, contributes a poem, 
** Death in April.’’ and Dr. T. W. Parsons some 
verses called ‘* In Eclipse.’’ Criticisms of Renan’s 
Dramas and other recent books eonclude an inter- 
esting number. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bos- 
ton. Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cts. 


— The March issue of The Treasury is a num- 
ber of more than usual excellence. A fine por- 
trait of Rev. Albert J, Lymaa of Brooklyn is the 


Scrofulous Humor, 
UNSIGHTLY ERUPTIONS. 


Obliged to Stop Work. 
A DOZEN SKILLFUL PHYSICIANS FAIL. 


Lougee’s Vitalizing Com- 
pound the Conqueror.”’ 


A REMARKABLE STORY. 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Sept. 13, 1887. 

LovGEE MEDICINE Co., Lynn, Mass : 

Gentlemen: — For the past five years I have 
been afflicted with Scrofulous Humor, which ap- 
peared in the form of unsightly eruptions on the 
face, and affected my general health so badly 
that I was obliged to leave my place of employ- 
ment, and in fact give up labor altogether for the 
last two years. I was under the care, success- 
ively, of at least a dozen skillful physicians, but 
their efforts gave me no permanent benefit. Va- 
rious patent medicines were also tried, but to no 
effect. In May last a friend called my attention 
to Dr. R. W. Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound. I 
began to take it at once, but it was not until I 
had used nearly two bottles that any good re- 
sults were noticeable. From that time however 
I began to gain, and have continued to improve 
ever since. The blotches that so disfigured my 
face have now largely disappeared, my strength 
bas returned in a great measure, and my weak- 
ened nervous system is repaired. In fact, I have 
so greatly improved in every sense, by means of 
the Vitalizing Compound, that I shall continue 
its use in the tullest confidence that it will com- 
pletely restore me to health. 

JENNIE M. CRAWFORD, 92 Laurel St. 


LOUCEE’S 
Vitalizing Compound 
is THE Radical Cure 
for Scrofula, Cancer: 
ous Humors, Dipther- 
itic or Mineral Blood 
Poisoning, Rheuma- 
tism,Dyspepsia,Liver 
Complaint & Dropsy. 
All Druggists Keep it. 


frontispiece, and his sermon on ‘“‘ The Redemptive 
Element in Christianity ’’ is the initial article. A 
view of his church and an appreciative biograph- 
ical sketch are also given. ‘‘ A Talk to Busi- 
ness Men,’’ by Dr. J. R. Paxton, should be read 
by all, and the ‘‘ Exegetical Comment on the 
Edenic Apocalypse,’’ by Prof. Terry, is a schol- 
arly production of great interest. ‘‘ The Leading 
Thoughts of Sermons,’’ by Revs. J. Edward, C. H. 
Spurgeon. G. Smith, C. S. H. Dunn, H. Bird, 
and Dr. Hendrick are each and all very suggestive. 
The editorials are on ‘‘ Christian Citizens,’’ ‘‘ Sym- 
athetic Interest,’’ ‘‘Church Profit and Loss,’’ 
‘Translate Talking into Doing,’’ and ‘‘ No Re- 
ligion.’”” New York: E. B, Treat. Subscription 
price, $2.50 a year. 


— Noticeable among the interesting and valu- 
able contents of The Unitarian Review, for March, 


is Andrew P. Peabody’s lecture, entitled ‘* Early 
New England Unitarians,’’ written for the Chan- 
ning Hall course of lectures, which here appears 
under the title ‘Our Forerunners’’; and John 
W. Chadwick’s discussion of Bryce’s ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth.’’ Boston: 141 Franklin St. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Our Little Ones for April; terms, $1.50 a year. Boston: 
The Russell Publishing Company. 

Wide Awake for April; terms, $2.40 ayear. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co 

The Popular Science Monthly for April; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly for April; terms, $4.00 a year. 
Boston: Reugntes Mifflin, & Co. 

Scribner’s Magazine for Avril; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The Old Testament Student for March; terms, $1.50 a 

ear. New Haven, Conn: P.O. Drawer 15. 

St. Nicholas for April; terms, $3 00a year. New York: 
The Century Co. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine for April; terms, $4.00a 
year New York: Harper & Bros. 

Common School Education for March; terms, $1.00a 
year. Boston; Eastern Educational Bureau. 
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Qeachers' Agencies. 


00 YOU guarantee positions ? is still a frequent question, despite the printed demonstrations issued by all respect- 
able Agencies that such a contract would be impossible and absurd. There are several reasons why the 
best Agency could not do this. In the first place very few teachers come to us and say, * I must have a place. If 
ou can’t get me what I want I will take what I can get.” Ifa qualified teacher of unblemished record should say 
hat, we could guarantee him a position, and soon. ut every limitation he puts in it makes his chances for imme. 
diate engagement less. “ H« must have 81000 a year,” ha saya. That limite the number of places. and unless he is 
apt worth more than #1000 leaves him to take GUARANTEE _—- of a school” hat limits him again; 
is chances with other #1000 men, “ He must be he next position we knew of might be as assist- 
ant, He can’t go out of Massachusetts.” That is a creat limitation— Massachusetts is only one state in forty-two, 
and not avery big one. We have even had a man tell us he could not go beyond walking distance from a certain 
city, because he was courting a $40,000 girl, avd couldn't afford to risk any chances on a $1000 school. Then he 
won't teach classics, although he can; or he will teach German although he can’t. and so or, till it is harder to make 
a combination or all the things he wants and doesn’tjwant than it is to get the four pigs all into clover. We have 
a few teachers who say to us: “I have told yon all I can of my education, my experience, aud my POSITIONS 0 
wishes. Now do the best you can for me, and when you say ‘this is your place,, I will take it.”’ 
Such a teacher we are pretty sure to place, but even these have no guarantee, All we promise is fair treatment, 
and the best chance that comes to ns 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1889. 


We have vacancies, some in almost every State in the Union, for the fall of 1889, for 


the following teachers : — PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Several College Presidencies. 
Salaries from $1,0°0 to 2,200 One Normal Presidency, $2,000 

500 ‘* 1,800 Several Coll.and Nor Professorships, 800 to $2,000 
450 “ 1,500 Director of Music for Normal, 900 
Principaliships of Town Schools “ 500 * 900 Reading and Elocution. 900 
Grammar, Intermed , aud Prim. * 35 8 Training Teacher, City Normal, 700 
Of the over 500 places now on our books. It is well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION never recommends a teacher who will not succeed. Itis impartial in its work. Hence a teacher 
recommended by this Agency is sought as one who can be depended upon. If you are a good teacher and are look- 
ing for a better salary or a live, growing town, where hard work will be appreciated, write to us for circulara. All 
communications are strictly confidential. Senda postal with your address; or. better, write fully your qualifica- 
tions, experience, age, and the kind of position you want and location. This will enable us to reply fully and save 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Branches: ST. PAUL, N. Y. CITY, and TACOMA, | Recovties Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St! Obj 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, cago. 


Superintendencies. 
High School Principalships, 
High School Assistants, - 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with ony Teacher or Superintendent who wishe«s to act as 
agence for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an agent. Such appointments 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant tor the work. 


FOR SEPTEMBER! GOOD VACANCIES !! 


FOR LADY TEACHERS.—We have at present nearly 400 vacancies for lady teachers. These are for Primary- 
Intermediate, and Grammar grades, at salaries of $35 to 885 per month. For High School work,—salaries $450 
#1690. For Normal work,— salaries #600 tog1200. For Mathematics, Science, History, Latin, and Greek,—500 to 
BLi00. For Art, Music, Elocution. Modern Languages, &c.,—84°0 to 81 3 
FOR GENTLEMEN.—College Professorships (several in leading Universities andColleges)— 8800 to 82009. For 
Normal work,—g800 to $1500. For Superintensents and Princlpals,—§600 to 82050. For High School, Academy, 
Seminary, &c.,~#450 to 81600. For grade work —$400 to 8600. Other vacancies are coming in daily. 
It you expect to locate elsewhere. it will be to your interest to send for your circulars. Your best hope of suc 
cess is with an Agency that puts forth effort to get vacancies for its members. and that gets them; that does not pat 
its members on * wild goose chases” after the “ probable,” the‘ imaginary,” or the “ hearsay’’ vacancy. We get 
mor vecancies direct from emplovers. than all other western Agencies combined. Address 

The School and College Bureau, c. J. ALBERT, Jfanager, ELMUURST, ILL. 


Free Registration, THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, *° “MONROE, 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by au Agency. 
3. One half of the Agency's commission given to the 


1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of au earnest ef- 
fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission teacher reporting the vacancy 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. Send stamp for forms. 


‘Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manuger, 70 Monroe St., Chicago, I. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Is no experiment. It has a firmly established patronage extending from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Texas. Thetestimonials from its patrons show that the Manager’s ex- 
perience of over twenty-five years as teacher and superintendent enables him fully to compre- 
hend the needs of schools and the fitness of teachers, and that by conscientious representa- 
tion, honesty, and fair dealing, the Bureau has won a reputation that gives its candidates the 
very best prospects of success. Good ‘Teachers should register at this time for the Fall vacan- 


cies. Send for application-form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Mr. Orvitte Brewer: Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 

We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 
whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 


no hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 
A. D. Supt. of Schools. 


OSITION PALMYRA, N. Y., FEBRUARY 25, 1889. 

A $2000 P W. D KERR, Manager Union Teachers’ Agency: 

Dear Sir:—I have been registered with other teachers’ agencies for several years, but bave never 

i 8 last week,—to of which you reco 

I accept the latter. Unless teachers want to be 


—., N. Y., the other at Newark, N. J. 
made miserable in attempting to choose to be offered them through your 
wood. several good hosit ons likely WICE WITHI agency, I would advise them 
register elsewhere, instead of with you. —«..----- Yours, respectfully, . 8 DOWNING. 
We want to register more good men who are worth $2000 ayear. We often lose good places because we 
do not happen to have just the right teachers for them. Yesterday we had a direct call for a lady Principal 
for a hi school at @ salary of $1500. We want the best teachers that can be found for such positions. 
Come right along and put yourselves in the way of promotion. Now do not expect that we can get $2000 
salaries for everybody. mit merit determines the amount of compensation. ONE Ww E EK 
Send for circular. W. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, New York City. ° 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Palane: 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office Third S*., St. Paul. 
. RA 


48 I 
NSOM BRIDGE, Manager. EDWAKD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


Education for March; terms, $3.00 a year. $ 
Eastern Educational Kureau 

The Forum for April: terms, 85.00 a year. New York: 
The Forum Publishing Co. 

The Fountain for April; terms, $1.00 a year. York, 


a: W.H. Shelley. 
The Homiletic Keview for April; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


The New England Bureau of Education, * soms*\,2°°" 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 
Now 1s THE TiME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 


hool year. Not a week passes when we do 
calls for teachers. Calls for teachers 


for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are constantly é 


coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, We 
have obtained several teachers from the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, 
all of whom have peeved highly satisfactory. e 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 


“ [have never regretted stering in your Bureau, 
as I did two years ago. of my satisfaction 


and confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 
my membership. Accept my thanks.” R. 
ialem. Mass., March 21, ’89. 

“Let me assure you that I have high rega or 
your Bureau and its work, and siill wis to continue 
my connection with you.” T. L. W. 

Orange Co, 

“1 am greatly pleased with the attention and kind- 
ness shown me, and shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or not. 
‘ew York, March 26, '89. . M. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Mamacen, 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHERMERHOKN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
7 Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855. 
4th Street, N. VY. 
troduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 7 East i 
Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom- T I ers’ Ag | 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 
OF RELIABLE 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
and : American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, aud 
peabenecmachn onl | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 


FO Schools. Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
NO FRE schools "carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


| and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


‘and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


LARGEST and BEST. 
R. E. AVERY, 


CAN SCHOOL BUREAU, sv Caz, 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency (Boch Sere) 


Supplies Pretpesers, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 


(Formerly Chicago) siclans, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
SUPPLIES Recommends |Cburehes. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
SUPERIOR TEACHERS oe ists, to Business Mrs. A. D. CULVE 


229 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 5 


OR 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, to Parents. | 


AND FAMILIES. 


- | American Teachers Bareaa, 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Gram- 
mar and Composition. 


By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, Prin. of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire range of the 
two-book — nn Prepared on the inductive method. dapted to lowest grammar grades as well as 


Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 


Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers at the introduction price. Send for circulars. 
D,. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New Work, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


READY MARCH 15TH. 


i tional 

THE SCHOOL HYMNARY. By Joseru A. Graves, Ph.D. A collection of devo 
and patriotic hymns and tunes for use in public and private schools. Introduction price, 40 cents. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. . 
HISTORICAL EPOCHS, WITH A SYSTEM OF MNEMON ics. By = 4 
Firzsimon. A concise but comprehensive and accurate epitome of ancient, medizval, on 

history, with a very easy and practical system of mnemonies, whereby the dates of the most impo 
events can be readily fixed in the memory. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
“A fair trialjwill satisfy the most skeptical as to its merits.”—THOs. HUNTER, D.D., Prest. Nor. Coll , New ogg 
FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRICITY. By Cuartes BARNARD. Explains and 
trates the methods by which electricity is made use of in the arts, manufactures, and business. Adm - - 
ably suited to use as a supplementary reader in advanced grammar and high schools. Cioth, illustrated. 
Introduction price, 60 cents. ; : 
THE BEGINNER’S READER. Panrrsl. By T. T. Prin. Train- 
ing School, Newark, N. J. For supplementary readivg in Feary shools it affords the best quality, 
and maximum quantity, at the minimum cost. ‘96 pp. each. Manilla, $8 per hun.; Boards, $12 per hun. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


BEG TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO THE 

Revised Spencerian Copy Books, Edition of 1888. 

The Spencerian have long been regarded as the National Standard, and after 

several years of careful and painstaking preparation, we now have ready nearly 

all the numbers of the present revised edition, embodying many new features not 

found in other books, and containing every essential educational feature known to 

successful teachers of penmanship. Please note, — 

First, That the entire alphabet, both small and large, is introduced into the first 

book, thus making the correct standards available for other written work in school from 

the beginning. 

Second, That the pupils begin writing words and phrases, and not meaningless 
combinations of letters. 

Third, That the language-training element is carefully regarded throughout. 


Fourth, That there is systematic distribution of all the letters, including the infre- 
quent ones, such as “gq,” “j,” “z,” ete., no letter being neglected. 


Fifth, The great variety in the combination of capitals in the different books, viz. : 

(a) According to similarity of form. (c¢) According to alphabetical order. 
(6) According to frequency of use. (d) According to combinations of two of the fore. 
going methods in a single book, ete. 

The beauty and accuracy of the copies, the quality of the paper, and the general 
mechanical execution of the books, require no praise from us, as they are apparent to 
the casual observer. 
The prices and terms of introduction are, we believe, as low as the lowest, and we 

feel confident that a careful examination of the system will convince any that the 
trained experience of the Spencerian authors, covering many years of teaching and 
authorship, have resulted in a well-rounded, complete, and truly educational system of 


penmanship. Correspondence solicited regarding the examination or introduction of 
the “ Spencerian Revised.” 


Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., 


753 anD 755 Broapway, New York, 
149 Avenur, CuIcaco. 


Sheppard's Science. 


PATHFINDER PHYSIOLOGY. 


PURPOSE. 


GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 
The hope of the future is in the rising generation. 


Let them be wisely and truthfully instructed in the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 


the la- 
somewhat to this model, thus conceding that 
dies of the W. C. T. U. were right, and that THE 
PATHFINDER BOOKS are the BEST. 


(Enlarged Edition.) 


«*e For specimen copies and free descriptions ad- 
dress the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
A. P. SOULE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., BosTon. 


The subject of temperance as related to PHL YS- 
1OLOGY has been faithfully de alt with, and 


Other competing text-books have now been brought 


| MUSIC for Easter. 


Send for our attractive list of Easter Carols, kas. 
ter Songs, Easter Anthems! 


hed A NOBLE 
This pioneer Series has accomplis MUSIC for Schools. 


The best and brightest is found in our Seng 
Harmony. (60 cts., $6. doz.) for 
our Song Mauaal. 3 books (30 cts. $3doz.. 40 cts 
$4.20 doz., 50 cts. $4.80 doz.) For Graded Schoois. 


MUSIC for Temperance. 
160 rousing good songsin Asa Hull’s Temper. 
ance Rallying Songs, (35 cts. $3.60 doz ) 
MUSIC for Sunday Schools. 


The sweetest and purest in Praise in Song. 
(40 cts. $4.20 doz.) 


MUSIC for Social Singing. 


College Songs (50 cts.) College Songs fo; 
Banjo, ($1.00) for Guitar, ($1.00) Jubilee and 


1. Child’s Health Primer, - «+ 40 cts. Pinuiasion (3) 
ople’s Physiolo  @ sing, . 
- $1.00 MUSIC for Concerts; Juvenile. 


The Cantatas. Merry Company, New Florn’s 
Festival, Voices of Nature, Who Killed 
Cock Bobin, (each 40 cts. $3.60 doz.) Dairy 
Maid’s Supper, (Lewis,) 20 cts .$1.80 doz. 


MUSIC for Home. 


Pepular Popalar Piano 
Collection, (each $1.00 ) 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL co, 
DRAWING BOOKS, ge 
DRAWETISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully ed se ~" 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the School, the Professional or 
Private Library. 


Besides many other valuable features, itcomprises 


A Dictionary of the Language 


containing 118,000 Words and 3000 Engravings, 


A Dictionary of Biography 


giving facts about nearly 10,000 Noted srsons, 


A Dictionary of Geography 


locating and briefly describing 25,000 aces, 


EASTER MUSIC 


In the fou ths intersperse 


through andin connection with the Responsive Rea. 
ings instead of being F i all together,after them. 


THE KING OF LOVE. 


(Title changed from *“* KING OF GLORY."”) 
SAVIOR VICTORIOUS. 
EASTER MORNINC.«.©. Rexrorp. 
THE RISEN CHRIST. ©. nace. 


ta cach by mail, postpaid: 
94.00 ser hundred by express, not prepaid, 
In the six following,the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them, 
proper references being given to show how the music 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses. 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


(SSQiissvuen. 
WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MURRAY, SWENEY, KIRK- 
PATRICK, LORENZ, DANKS, AND 


OTHERS. 
4 IR. 
WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MUR. 
EASTER CHIM « RAY, SWENEY, PORTER, &c. 
ISEN WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MURRAY, 


ROOT, 
THE STORY of the RESURRECTION, 


and GEO. F. 
Price same as for the Services. Send for our Catalogue of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cinoinnati,o. 


And 19 East 16th Street, New 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 


by FRED. W. HACKwoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St... NEW YORK. 
771 Broadway, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster's Unabridged, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary, 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup'’ts of Schools of 36 States, and 
by leading College Pres’ts of the U.S. and Canada, 

Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 


UBLI 
Anderson’s Histories and Beaders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 


,Beed’s Word Lessons. 


Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Published This Day, 
March 2, 1889. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY 


By WILLIAM G. MIXTER, 
Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, 
New Haven. 


12mo, cloth. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
Is full of useful information on Woman’s Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practical character. Every 
lady should subscribe for it. ce, 50c. a year. Address 
© Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE.| An Aid to Numerical Calculation, 


HENRY HOLT & 00.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’, | 4tranged by Henry A. Jones. Cloth; 7x5 in. ; 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dk. SAUVEUR’S, Prov. WENCKE. 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’8 LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

@ Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 


SAVAGE, 

It is refreshing to findan absolutely new departure 
in arithmetical ways that is neither cranky nor child- 
ish. We know of no i he Fg our readers a satis- 
factory idea of this work. In ten ages the subject 
of Addition is served up graphically; in six, Prime 
and Composite Numbers are forcib y presented; 
Measures and Multiples receive more attention than 


es. 
ption Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


L ANGU AGES e Fractions are treated; then, and not till then, Mul- 


tiplieation is introduced in17 pages; Division foll 
THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged oy | in 15: Distributive Proportion ts tho ly taught: 
: roughly 
merioan baropean authority as the best of ail Interest and Percentage, with all helt 
New edition of text-books in French and German now | #Fé presented in 35 pages; the Roo’ 
’. etc., complete the book. The power of the book is 
Teachers Paes this method are taught its applica- | La i. enious presentation and the development 
tion, ne 8. 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES marks. It is perfectly evident that Mr 
Boston: 154 Tremont St, pa 15623 Chestnut Bt. arithmetic as an art, that he has great skill in teach- 


ew York: Madi . hi ; 
00 Court St Rerlinsd ing it, and that to read this work will stimulate any 


klyn: 40 Court St. 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 

For sample es, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & “3 

W. Madison Square, N, Y. AN* PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 

and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 


202 pages. Southington, Conn.: Jones & Announcement. 


ts, Mensuration, No. 1. Hemispheres 


No. 2. North America. N 
There are many keen, suggestive re- 0. 6. United States 
owe | NO. 8. South America. 


Constructive Geography and History. 


Eclectic M 


ap-blanks 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


we should expect in so sensible a work; in 25 pages | Fourteen Map-blanks, 10 x 12 inches fine Drawi . 
Maps in the Eclectic Complete in size and scale with the 


accurate outline of the country to be mapped, 


No. 4. Europe. 
No. 5. Asia. 


(Double Size). sa 


(Double Size). 


Cincinnati, New 


hatever re- 
uired. Send for book of testimonials free os 
Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmeti . Address 
UNIVERSITY Latta. The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 
by New E 
6 St, Boston. 19 Murray st, N. 'Aoents Wanted 


No. 8. Middle States. 
No. 9. Southern States (E). 
No. 10. Southern States (W). No. 14. British Isles. 


One HUNDRED oF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & OO., Publishers, 


h Map-blank the , Rong projection, and the 
int 


are printed in very fain 


. New England. No. 11. Central States (E) 
No. 12, Central States (W). 


No. 13. Northern States. 


York > Boston. 


| — 
| 
| 
! 
| 
- 
| | 
| 4 
| 
| 
: ARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston, 
= 


